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application to 
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CHIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
EXAMINERS IN THE EXCHEQUER AND 
AUDIT DEPARTMENT (18-194), 
8ru OCTOBER. 


THE date specified is the latest at which appli- 

cations can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP, 
Founded in memory of the late DR. MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, Bishop of London. 





HE INAUGURAL CREIGHTON 
‘ MEMORIAL LECTURE will be delivered 
im the Botanical Theatre of University College, 
er Street, on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4th, at 5 p.m., 
by Tuomas Hopexin, Esg., D.C.L., Litt.D., 
Fellow of University College. 


a Subject :— 
THE WARDENS OF THE MARCHES." 


Sir ARTHUR RUCKER, F.R.S., Principal of the 
University, will preside. Admission free. 





THE ACADEMY 
for October 5 


will contain a Special 
Supplement, including 
the Publishers’ An_ 
nouncements for the 
Autumn. The Editor 
will be glad to receive 
as early as possible 
lists of all forth- 
coming books for in- 
sertion in this issue 
from those publishers 
who have not already 
sent them in. 

















Typewriting 


UTHORS’ MSSB., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully t 
at home (Remington). Good a. oO 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. oar 
100 copies.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 








"[ YPBWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 

Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

M TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 
+ Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 

100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 


37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 








YPEWRITING.—The WEstT KENSINGTON 

OFFicEs. Authors’ MSS., Translations, 

&c. Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., 

duplicated. Usual terms. References. Estab- 

lished fourteen years.—SIKES & SIKES, 229, 

Hammersmith Road, W. (Private address: 
13 Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 





QUEEN’S HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY, at 8. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL, ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor: Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
1s. to 5s. 


Full programmes for the entire season from the 
Qoven’ s Hall Orchestra (Ltd.), 520 Regent Street. 





ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. ~ 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Benet ~ ichesd) Story of My Heart, 1883 
_ Life in the Fields, 1884 


ny first editions 
Jerrold ‘B y Life of Napoleon III., 4 vols, 8vo, 1874 
Jerrold (D.) Men ef Character, 3 vols, 1838, or either vol 
Jersey (Countess of) An Object of Pity, Amsterdam, 1891 
Jesse (J. H. to Historical Memorials of London, 


1847 
London and i he sae hale 
Memoir of Richard III om 


The Pretenders, 2 vols, 1845 
Court of England | (Nassau and Hanover), 3 vols, 8vo, 


1843 

Court of England (Stuarts) 4 vols, 8vo, 1840 
Life of Beau Brummell, 2 vels, 1844 
Life of Selwyn, 4 vols, 8vo, 1843, or vols 3 and 4 
George III., first edition, 3 vols, 1 
London: its Celebrated , &c., 3 vols, 1871 
Any of his works 

Jests, Any book of, before 1800 

Joe Miller’s Jests. 1739 

John Halifax, 3 vols, 1856 

John Woodvil, 1802 

Johnson's (Capt.) Lives of Highwaymen, 1736 

Johnsoniana, 1836 

Jones (E. J.) Memoirs ef Miss O'Neil, 1816 

Jones (T.) History of Brecknock, 2 vols, 4to, 1805-9 

Jones, Present State of Virginia, 1724 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





Books, ete., Wanted 





ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 





Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karistr. 10. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. 
By W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN, LL.D., F.R.S., 
M.Inst.C.E., Hon. M.I.M.E., Author of “ Hydraulics ” 
in “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Illustrated with 148 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. 








PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By the 
late P. G. Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, revised 
by W. Peppik, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Harris Professor of 
Physics in the University College, Dundee. Crown 8vo, 


cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 





INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL 
LAW. By FRANK TILLYARD, M.A., Author of 
“Banking and Negotiable Instruments.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF JOHN 


AMOS COMENIUS. Setting forth the whole 
Art of Teaching all Things to all Men. With Notes by 
M. W. KEATINGE. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 


4s. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT 


CRITICISM. By Epwin A. Assotrt, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “Clue,” “The Corrections of Mark,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 











LIVES OF THE FATHERS: SKetches 
of Church History in Biography. By the 
late, Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury. 
Cheap re-issue, 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 


7s. 6d. net. 





A Uniform Edition of the Works of the late 
Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


In 4 vols., post 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. net each. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
. — CHURCH. New and Enlarged 
ition. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. 


The Fundamental Institutions. Second Edition. Re- 
vised and Enlarged by the Author. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND 
THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY. New 
Edition, with Introduction and Additional Notes by the 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.D. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 
EARLY ARABIA. New and Enlarged Edition 
with Additional Notes by the Author and Prof. 
GOLDZIHER. Edited by STANLEY A. Cook, M.A. 





A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, w. 














The BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


delivers books in London and to any part of 
the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 
fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
you the books you want when you want them. 











FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 





One Book p.’ 7 0 
Two Books 1 a : ane 18 0 10 6 
Three Books Bie © «w« 110 12 0 
Four Books .... 220... 140... 14 0 
Six Books _... rf FF oe 111 6 18 $ 
Eight Beoks ... $3 @ .... 116 0 8 
he above i i 
menengy steno doazed ar the Libray in lsrod’ Sar aps Plspover 
or as as 

booky ae forwarded to waburibers in advance io Seiad ween being 
etu to brary r fresh ; cost 
feet all, & te dues Gap eso hb Guns ob on ew ar tes Teen, 


Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 
Monthly Book List, etc., will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 








The Booklovers Library 


17 Hanover Street, London, W. 
And at Harrod’s Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 














4 WEEKLY PAPER ABOUT BOOKS 


THE PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 


The Best Weekly Paper for Booksellers, Bookbuyers, Librarians, 

and Secretaries of Book Clubs is the P. & B. Its list of new 

books contains all the new issues of the week, and its literary 

columns are filled with the latest news. A specimen copy will be 
sent post free on application. 


37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The “First Novel’ 


Competition 


Readers of “The Academy” who have not already 
applied for full particulars of the competition are 
invited to do so at once. Address: ““A.N.C.,” c/o 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


























JUST PUBLISHED. 6/= 


MAX BARING'S NEW NOVEL: 
The Shattered Idol. 


By the Author of “ A Doctor in Corduroy,” &c. 





Simpxtn, MARSHALL, Ltp., LONDON. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Daily Telegraph, in an interesting article, justly 

oints out how difficult, not to say impossible, it is to 
interfere with the belief in any local tradition, even 
when it is obviously false. The greater part of the 
inhabitants of Tooting insists on believing that the Old 
Manor House, which used to front Mitcham Road, was 
inhabited by Defoe, and that ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ’’ was 
written within its walls. As a matter of fact, the Manor 
House was not built till 1784, more than fifty years 
after Defoe’s death. At the same time we must deeply 
regret the destruction of this old building, just as we 
regret the projected destruction of the little old shop 
at the south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which is deco- 
rated with an inscription informing the passer-by that 
it is ‘‘ the Old Curiosity Shop, immortalised by Charles 
Dickens.’’ It is, of course, nothing of the kind: but 
that is no reason why it should be pulled down. 


The literary page of the Tribune, which has lately 
improved in a remarkable way, has been enlivened by a 
controversy between Mr. A.C. Benson and Mr. Randell 
Charlton. Mr. Charlton, it appears, was unkind enough 
to make some remarks about yard-measures with refer- 
ence to Mr. Benson’s works. Whereupon Mr. Benson 
wrote to the Tribune, and asked ‘‘ why a harmless 
essayist should thus have his ears boxed in public by 
another harmless essayist, and why Mr. Charlton 
should not extend to a fellow-author the courtesy and 
consideration which I am sure he would extend to me 
in a drawing-room.”’ With all due respect to Mr. Ben- 
son, we must say that this seems to us a very unfor- 
tunate line to take. What possible analogy is there 
between literary criticism and the ordinary amenities of 
life as practised in a drawing-room? For example, the 
writer of this note might conceivably meet Mr. Hall 
Caine in the house of one of his friends. He would natur- 
ally endeavour as far as possible to avoid the subject of 
literature, out of respect for his host and a desire to 
avoid hurting Mr. Hall Caine’s feelings. Is he, there- 
fore, to be precluded from saying, when called upon to 
review one of Mr. Caine’s books, that it is a disgraceful 
Production having no connection whatever with litera- 
ture, or that Mr. Caine’s play, ‘‘ The Christian,’’ is an 
abominable outrage which ought to have been sup- 
Pressed by the censor? We think not. 


The fact is that this cry for a drawing-room standard 
of criticism is only another manifestation of what we 
may call the ‘nursery standard,”’ which was at one 
time making frequent appearances in our newspapers, 








especially in conection with the drama. The test of a 
really ‘‘ good and wholesome ”’ play was, according to 
the writers who indulged the ‘nursery standard,” 
whether or not it was suitable for young girls to wit- 
ness. ‘‘Would you care to take your unmarried 
daughters to see such a play?’’ they asked triumph- 
antly. The implied answer was, of course, in the 
negative, and that settled it according to these sapient 
critics. We are surprised to see a writer of Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s parts taking up such an attitude. We recom- 
mend him to stimulate himself by re-reading ‘‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 


Someone has lately been complaining about pub- 
lishers’ advertisements. We are told that they are 
sensational and frequently lacking in dignity. This is 
all very well, but what about the “literary gentle- 
men’”’ who write preliminary ‘‘ puffs’’ to herald the 
advent of commonplace books into the market? These 
latter are generally as contemptible as they are absurd. 
They strike what is known as the personal note, and 
would seem generally to be designed for the express 
purpose of interesting an illiterate public in the 
personalities of unnecessary authors.. From the sober- 
minded publishers we only get statistics or tales about 
the printer’s machines breaking down under Mr. 
Caine’s seventieth edition, or the regrettable scenes 
of violence and public disappointment witnessed at the 
booksellers’ shops because the date of publishing Mr. 
Ralph Connor’s latest work, or the work of any other 
gentleman beloved of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, has been 
unavoidably postponed. 


These stories are stereotyped and dull. But 
when we learn that whenever Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer goes down to the “heart of the country,” 
he lives on nothing but milk and honey, or 
that the Baroness Orczy never writes a romance on 
the French Revolution without a bust of Mirabeau on 
her table, or that the Rev. Silas Hocking has been 
annoyed in a London music-hall by a waiter who in- 
sisted upon making the sign of the Cross whenever he 
passed that distinguished author, or that Mr. Guy 
Thorne is in the habit of reading before breakfast at 
least five chapters of the Holy Scriptures to a party of 
rough Cornish fishermen, we know at once that such 
information does not come from the publishers, but 
from the inspired paragraphists. Nothing can bring 
contemporary literature into greater disrepute than 
the work of these gentry, and it is a lamentable fact 
that their activities gain greater prominence each year. 
Perhaps some day reputable journals will decline to 
publish any personal matter about authors, whether 
such matter be imaginary or a narration of actual fact. 
We may not live to see that day, but we hope for it. 


The co-education controversy in the Daily Graphic 
continues to afford interesting reading. One feature 
of the discussion is that it has brought forth letters 
from two scholars of schools where the sexes are 
educated together. If this premature rushing into 
print in public newspapers is a direct result of the co- 
education system, we do not think it can be regarded 
as a very favourable one. We notice that the first of 
these two letters is signed ‘‘ the Head Prefect ”’ of such- 
and-such a school. e second of these two writers, 
who both loyally support the system under which they 
have been educated, refers to the writer of the first 
letter as ‘‘ the head boy.’”” How does he know he is a 
boy? The head prefect may be a girl. Or do the co- 
educators still cling to “‘ the degraded superstition ’’ as 
to the relative positions of the sexes? If so, here is: 
surely a case of that unconscious survival of ‘‘ old 
ecclesiastical ideas’’ to which Sir Oliver Lodge sor- 
rowfully replies in his letter on this subject to the 
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Daily Graphic of Thursday last. Surely Miss Eva Gore 
Booth, whose valiant efforts to prove that, in spite of 
anything she herself may have expressly said to the 
contrary, Madame Roland was a militant “ suffragette 

of the most advanced and noisy type, will not allow 
this flagrant instance of “‘ injustice to women ”’ to pass 


in silence. 


The celebration of the Marquis of Granby’s coming 
of age at Haddon Hall recalls the romance of Dorothy 
Vernon and Sir John Manners. This elopement has 
always made quite a dainty story of the Christmas card 
pattern, so it is not surprising to find some good 
modern people trying to prove that the elopement 
never took place. People of this description should be 
publicly suppressed. They belong to that family of 
iconoclasts which is always labouring to rob history 
of every vestige of beauty and romance. What satis- 
faction they enjoy from their efforts it is difficult to 
understand, unless it is the sort of vicious happiness 
that mental degenerates are said to experience by de- 
stroying anything that is generally prized or beloved. 
There is hardly a beautiful incident or character in the 
history of the world that has not been challenged 
during our generation by some ignoramus or other 
who is afflicted in this most unpleasant manner. Some 
things they have certainly disproved to their own satis- 
faction, others may be disproved to-morrow. Mean- 
while, we are content to make things true by believing 


them. 





The Guild of St. Matthew is an organisation com- 
posed of many members of the Church of England of 
the Anglican type, in favour of expansiveness som 
and of Socialism politically. In addressing the Guild 
as its Warden, the Rev. Stewart Headlam is reported 
by the Press to have warned the members that oy 
must beware of an attempt to read into Socialism all 
sorts of ideals which have no connection with it. He 
reminded them that Socialism is not a theory of life 
at all, and noted that there is a tendency to exalt 
Socialism into a religion, to represent that under 
Socialism family life and marriage are to be abolished. 
He pointed out the danger of these ideas to the politi- 
cal theory which he and his hearers hold, whether 
coming from within or without, and he warned his 
audience that their prevalence would obscure the ques- 
tion which they have most at heart—the poverty of 
the poor—and delay the issue which they desire— 
namely, the industrial revolution. 


These remarks are timely, for it is reported from 
Australia that Mr. Tom Mann, lately a London pub- 
lican—not of the clientele of St. Matthew—who has 
since transferred the benefits of his light and leading 
to the Antipodes, has instituted a form of Socialistic 
** baptism ’’ in those parts. This rite consists in his 
mounting a platform, receiving babies into his arms, 
and attaching to them scarlet rosettes inscribed with 
their names, their parents acting as their sponsors in 
devoting them to a life-long service to Socialism. The 
fact, if it be one, that parents can be found willing to 
submit their infants to these stupid manipulations 
does not say much either for the intelligence or sense 
of humour of the populace of the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Headlam is conspicuously courageous, candid, and 
broad-minded, and the Guild of St. Matthew represents 
the Anglican sub-sectien of that class of Socialism 
which can justly claim intellectual respectability. It 
cannot fail to strike them that their political associates 
have not responded as Mr. Headlam’s efforts deserve 
to the benefits offered them by popular education. 


Our contemporary, the Globe, informs us that “ at 
Sompting School, near Worthing, the children have 





started roadside gardens of their own. Out of school 
hours the children collect leaves and road-dirt to enrich 
the mould, and “plant everything from potatoes to 
roses.’”” We presume that some sensible individual sug- 
gested this idea; whoever he may be, he deserves credit 
for it. It is a better form of education than the chil- 
dren are likely to receive within the walls of most 
primary schools. Such minute efforts as this might 
also prove the beginning of the utilisation of the vast 
wastes of land in this overcrowded and ill-cultivated 
country, if they were let alone. If we had some idea 
of the rudiments of economy, we should leave them 
alone and allow tnem to develop. There is, however, 
little hope that the petty authorities of the locality will 
be able to abstain from extinguishing them by their 
mismanagement. In this golden age Saturn can be by 
no means deprived of the privilege of devouring his 
own children. 


At the present time much emphasis is given to 
nationality. Two national conferences are now pro- 
ceeding, a Pan-Celtic Conference at Edinburgh and a 
Pan-Scandinavian Congress at Copenhagen. The 
latter has a distinct significance, and its object is the 
consideration of interests common to the whole Scan- 
dinavian race now separated into the three States, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and using three cog- 
nate languages, Swedish, Icelandic, and ace (if we 
may so differentiate the language common to Holberg, 
Andersen, and Ibsen). Though the interests of the 
three States would seem from their geographical posi- 
tion to be at variance in respect of foreign policy, each 
can no doubt obtain much commercial advantage by 
mutual consideration. Moreover, the conference is 
official. On the other hand, the Pan-Celtic Conference 
is, of course, purely literary and antiquarian. There 
can be no political tie whatever between peoples be- 
come so different as the Irish and Bretons on the one 
hand and the Welsh on the other. Celtic literature also 
developed so early and died so young, that it seems 
highly unlikely that it can ever re-develop artificially 
in Erse, Gaelic, Welsh, or Breton, beyond the scholas- 
tic stage. Works such as Bembo’s, Vida’s, or 
Buchanan’s, in Latin, may possibly be produced, but 
nothing more living or racial. 


It is a pity that racial terms should not be more 
accurately used. There seems to be a tendency, appar- 
ently political, to regard Welsh as the most important 
language of the group. From ‘“‘ Welsh ”’ to “‘ British ”’ 
is an easy transition. The second term is vaguer still. 
The special correspondent of the Morning Post re- 
joices that the Cardiff Musical Festival has already 
become a national one, because on the present occasion 
British music, interpreted by native artists, occupies 
so large a place. Naturally, among so vocal a people 
as the Welsh, nearly all the singers bear Welsh names. 
But among the composers—leaving out of considera- 
tion Beethoven and Saint-Saéns—there are no names 
more Welsh or racially ‘“‘ British’? then Hervey, 
Harty, and Bantock. 


A writer in this month’s Review of Reviews remarks, 
in an article headed ‘‘ Prohibition Triumphant ’”’: 
“From the Southern States we expect to hear stories 
of outrage, lynching, child-slavery. We hardly expect 
to find it the Holy Land of the collective teetotaler,” 
and he then proceeds to record the cheering fact that 
seven-eighths of the Southern States in America are 
so devoted to ‘‘temperance’’ principles as to have 
adopted the system of total prohibition. If the writer 
in the Review of Reviews was possessed of only a 
very small portion of that ‘‘ knowledge of human 
nature’ which distinguishes Master Philip Clandon 
in Mr. Shaw’s comedy, he would have known that 
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that is exactly and precisely what was to be expected. 
He will no doubt be equally surprised to hear that the 
State of New York has just passed a law making adul- 
tery a penal offence, punishable by imprisonment, and 
that recently there has actually been recorded a case of 
a prosecution under the new Act. He is no doubt sur- 
prised that a State in a country which is notorious for 
the worst forms of immorality and the most complete 
and — corruption of law, justice and politics 
should display this outward respect for the decalogue. 
He is recommended to search the Scriptures, where he 
will find certain references to Scribes and Pharisees 
which may enlighten him and enable him to clear up 
the puzzling discrepancy between the outside and the 
inside of the platter. 





GARDEN THOUGHTS 


Maybe you will forget, but never I, 
The heavy air and whispering of the rain, 
The chestnut-bloom down-dropping wearily, 


Whose odours wrought new magic in the brain. 


Where ardent tulips proudly, rank on rank, 


Flamed under grey walls crowned in rain-washed 
green; 


Afar in melancholy murmur sank. 
Grave bells, but ours alone the garden scene. 


I prayed that down the avenue of years 
Ever should stretch the same untrodden lawns, 
Long-shadowed, troubled not by any tears, 
Through quiet evenings and rapturous dawns. 


Yet not alone, for Life will work His way, 
May joy in green fair places so be won; 
Eternal be my Maytime’s holiday, 
Eternal holiday, yet not alone. 


VALENTINE BaRLow. 


WORDS 


When I take pen in hand to write 
The golden words of love’s delight 
That all the happy day within 

My head have made a merry din, 
On flashing pinions they take flight; 


And leave me only, as of old, 
Words spiritless, outworn and cold; 
And so this paper, white as curds, 

I stain with dull and sombre words 
Instead of singing words of gold. 


WIitFrip WILson Gipson. 











LITERATURE 


A HAPPY PUBLICATION 


Three Plays with Happy Endings. By Sr. Joun 
ae One Volume. (Samuel French, Litd., 
1907. 


At the time of their production Mr. Hankin’s plays 
were fully discussed in THe Acapemy; and it is hardly 
necessary to analyse them, or to say more than that 
the pleasure of reading them can only be exceeded by 
seeing them performed. It is impossible to say the 
same of some modern plays, where we have been 
dazzled by the superb acting and the undoubted skill 
of the playright—‘‘ Mrs. Tanqueray,’”’ “‘Iris,’’ and 
“His House in Order’”’ are notable instances. But 
without being aggressively literary, Mr. Hankin’s 
dramas are works of literature, and since they are 
effective on the stage as well, they will “‘live”’ in the 
same way that Sheridan’s and Goldsmith’s plays have 
lived; for we should remember that many plays by the 
illiterate have had longer runs than the ‘‘ School for 
Scandal.’’ Of course a litera qaty in itself is 
insufficient; witness Browning, She ley, and even the 
great Congreve. It would be charming to attribute 
some of their distinction to Mr. Hankin’s Oxford 
training, but as the University also produced the 
most vulgar of contemporary playrights, the most 
malevolent and ignorant of dramatic critics, we hesi- 
tate to congratulate the present Vice-Chancellor on his 
intellectual offspring. 

Of all the dramatists whose name and reputation 
have been connected with the Court Theatre and Stage 
Society, Mr. Hankin is the least startling, though by 
no means the least remarkable. He alone seems to 
have thought, at least to have worked as though he 
thought, that the gulf between the old comedy and 
the new drama might be bridged; or that an under- 
ground tube might be constructed between the 
“‘ Théatre de L’Avenir Camelot ”’ and ‘‘ Theatre Royal 
Commonplace, Ashdod.’’ Mr. Hankin was a tempter; 
like many another artist he was anxious to serve God 
and Mammon. The bridge was sound enough, but 
no manager would trust himself to lead over the Philis- 
tines except for a matinée. The tube was well. ven- 
tilated; there were no suffocating fumes, no sex 
problems such as you encounter in tubes and under- 
ground passages; the virgin ears and cheeks of the 
Censor would not have burned or blanched. But 
Camelot quailed, for flesh must creep or Mr. Shaw 
must bring all his superb acrobattery into action, ere 
the damoiseaux and damoiselles will visit the plains of 
Askelon. So Mr. Hankin’s finest play, ‘‘ The Cassilis 
Engagement ’’ was never produced except by the 
Stage Society, that unfinished tunnel to an intellectual 
continent. The dramatic critics thought there was 
something irreverent in introducing their mother and 
sister, Mrs. and Miss Borridge, into a play. It 
certainly is dangerous to place the relations of a 
dramatic critic on the stage; except when they are 
invited on century nights to supper, to celebrate an 
anniversary for which the critic feels more reponsible 
than either author, actor or manager. And yet 
theoretically, and we believe practically, Mr. Hankin 
is perfectly right. There is a large public of cultivated 
people which does not go to the theatre because the 
theatre has been so vapid these last two hundred 
years—a public for which Mr. Shaw’s plays are too 
tractarian and too disturbing. To that intelligent 
public Mr. Hankin will always appeal; for it is the 
same kind of public which in France goes to hear 
Scribe, Dumas pére, or Capus, but might not care 
for Brieux or the Grand Guignol; just as in seven- 
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teenth century England there must have been people 
who liked Massinger, but not Webster. But in those 
happy days there were fewer stupid people; there were 
no dramatic critics; the intelligent population was not 
more brilliant than it is now. 

Mr. Hankin shares with Massinger a power for vivid 
portraiture—of contemporary portraiture, a field higher 
and harder than when history or romance are the 
chosen backgrounds. With the exception of Mr. 
Granville Barker and Mr. Galsworthy, he has no 
rivals. Mr. Bernard Shaw, though always protesting he 
is no poet, is really giving us exquisite monsters, such 
as never existed except perhaps in the “ thoughts of 
Michael Angelo or William Blake.” He is Ariel pre- 
tending to be Prospero, and he likes to dress up 
Miranda as Caliban, if only to frighten Ferdinand. 
It is not beyond all conjecture whether that howling 
cad John Tanner was meant to be an English gentle- 
man qualifying for Mr. Shaw’s new Socialistic society. 
No, r. Shaw is much nearer to Shakespeare 
than he or we imagine. For the mirror busi- 
ness, we must go to Mr. Barker and Mr. Hankin. 
“The Return of the Prodigal *’ appealed to the intelli- 
gent non-theatre going public on account of its vivid 
truth, ifs simple appeal to experience. Truth is not 
always horrible or cruel—the phases which happen 
to attract Mr. Barker and Mr. Galsworthy—but owing 
to the absence of any artificial stimulus of ‘‘ shock ” 
this brilliant little play was withdrawn before it 
had any chance of failing. Certain dramatic critics 
could hardly conceal their vexation at being unable to 
find either impropriety or anarchism; they had come 
with their hair well greased to prevent hirsute 
erection; the pomatum never stirred. Theirs was a 
salacious disappointment such as members of the Purity 
League must have felt on witnessing the Coventry 
Pageant—La Milo was draped after all. 

Even in the least successful of the three plays, ‘‘ The 
Charity that Began at Home,”’ Mr. Hankin’s special 
gift of lifelike portraiture compensates us for a 
certain thinness of motive. All the characters are 
brought together into a farcical environment under all 
the circumstances of caricature, but not one of them 
is a caricature. General Bonsor, the tiresome Anglo- 
Indian, a stock grotesque of the English stage, is 
remoulded by Mr. Hankin into a real person. And 
all of them—Miss Triggs, Mrs. Horrocks, and the rest 
—may be aptly compared with Mr. Pinero’s amusing 
creation of the Ridgeleys. But, as in all Mr. Pinero’s 
side issues, comedy was obtained by the sacrifice of 
truth on the altar of exaggeration. The great weak- 
ness of Mr. Hankin’s play is the lameness of the main 
issue. No one cares really whether the little idiot 
Marjorie marries a bore like Hylton, or a blackguard 
like Verreker. But Mr. Hankin is obviously under the 
impression that we do care, to judge from his witty 
preface. Friendly correspondents, too, have suggested 
another end for that masterly curtain to the ‘‘ Return 
of the Prodigal.’’ ‘‘ The end is inconclusive, in the 
sense that it proves nothing. Why should it? It is 
the dramatist’s business to represent life, and not to 
argue about it,’’ says Mr. Hankin, and he has loyally 
kept to his ideals. Now, Mr. Shaw always wants to 
argue about life. He rings up the curtain in the taiddle 
of an issue, and he rings it down (we are using Mr. 
Hankin’s phrases) when experience tells him that a 
play, which commenced at eight must end before 
12.30. For us, so far as art or pleasure is concerned, 
it might go on throughout the night. 

“The Cassilis Engagement ”’ is the finest of the 
three plays, partly because it develops with greater 
ease, and because the issues are more important. With 
ostentatious avoidance of crankiness the author has 
taken an obvious subject of common occurrence, but 
we are all the time anxious, not only whether Mrs. 





Cassilis is going to win, but how she is going to win. 
It is a bitter, witty, cynical comedy, which offended all 


the laws of improbability and unreality promulgated 
istols. Since 


by Robertsonian canons and dramatic Pi 
realism has come to mean something violent, some- 
thing even indecent, let us call Mr. Hankin a naturalist 
who is doing for the English stage what Constable did 
for European landscape. He contrives beauty and 
interest, decoration even, by keeping the tones and 
values of drama in their true relation to life. He is 
the fairy godmother who has saved the rather vulgar 
coach from being run over by the motor-car of realism. 
A touch of his wand, and it has become a pumpkin 
again; the horses, which were only mice, have retired 
to their holes. Miss Borridge and her mother (née 
Polly Eccles) have gone home, where the glass slippers 
will always be a charming ornament to their mantel- 
piece, and a delightful souvenir of their adventures. 


GUIDE-BOOK HISTORY 


The Story of Dublin. By D. A. Cuart, M.A., in the 
Medieval Town Series. (J. M. Dent and Co., 
3s. 6d.) 


Since Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh produced their 
‘“‘ History of Dublin,”’ in 1818, many similar historical 
guide-books have been issued. 

We are not sure that the combination of history and 
guide-book is very felicitous. 

The student of history is naturally irritated by the 
peculiar style which seems inseparable from a guide- 
book, and by the iteration of the passing banal remarks 
on things and places which are considered appropriate 
—not without reason—to the mental capacity of the 
average tourist. 

We should have thought it possible to combine 
history and topographical story without information 
that the monks of Christ Church used to take their 
exercise in the cloisters, that the age of a stained glass 
window in the Chapel Royal is “‘ attested by the archaic 
look of the figures,’’ or without such interesting reflec- 
tions as that ‘‘the ultra-modern khaki jackets of the 
Dublin Fusiliers seem oddly incongruous amid their 
ancient surroundings,’’ and that ‘‘ with two ‘ Bulls’ 
and a ‘ Bullock,’ Dublin Bay is surely bovine enough.”’ 
A certain class of tourists, no doubt, likes this sort of 
common-place suggestions and humour. Another class 
may be ready enough to have attention drawn to im- 
portant historical facts in connection with the places 
visited, but has neither time nor inclination for excur- 
sion into the field of definite scholarship. 

There are plenty of guide-books of the ordinary kind 
to Dublin and its surroundings. It is unfortunate that 
in his desire to write a popular tourists’ book Mr. 
Chart should have spoilt the history which, so far as 
it goes, has evidence of a real interest, research, and, 
we venture to say, promise of better work. It is true 
that the author makes a courageous attempt to 
solve a difficulty—which he apparently recognises—by 
dividing his little book in two parts—first, the history, 
secondly, the descriptive guide. The aim is praise- 
worthy, but the result is far from being a success. Much 
of the topographical story is of necessity relegated to 
the second part. Hence the student desirous of follow- 
ing up any particular point has constantly to use the 
index, and to turn from page to page. If, for example, 
we take one subject, “‘ the Mayor and Corporation ’’— 
which, we are surprised, has not got a chapter to itself 
—we have to hunt out scanty allusions scattered 
through both parts of the book. 

In the historical portion, too, there are considerable 
limitations. The Scandinavian Kingdom of Dublin— 
a period of great importance—is passed over in a 
page or two. 
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The chapter on Trinity College strikes us as singu- 
larly inadequate, and in some points even inaccurate, 
and at variance with the well-known ‘‘ Book of Trinity 
College,” published by the Tercentenary Committee. 
We are told that leading Dublin men gave £2,000 
towards the founding of the University. Nothing is 
said of the fact that part of this sum was a levy on 
the provinces. Cromwell’s army is alleged to have 
presented Ussher’s famous library to Trinity College. 
No evidence is given as to the intention of the Crom- 
wellians; but, as a matter of fact, the library was sent 
to the Castle in Dublin, and there kept till, in May, 1661, 
the Irish House of Commons ordered it to be brought 
from the Castle to Trinity Collge. 

In the account of the library MSS. no mention is 
made of the celebrated palimpsest code of S. Matthew, 
known as Z, an uncial MS. of the sixth century. In 
reference to the famous book of Kells there occurs 
this curious comment : 
shown in Ireland at a time when all Europe, ‘incleding England 
(sic !), was sunk in the barbarism of the Detk Aen. a 

That the work is marvellous all scholars agree; but 
the light of learning and culture shone from the 
monasteries, including those of Ireland and England, 
even during the barbarism of the so-called Dark Ages. 

The Book of Kells’ is a product of the same great 
school of art which produced the books of S. Chad 
= Lindisfarne, and the gospels of Mac Regol and 

ac ; 

A history of the City of Dublin would include of 
necessity, we should have supposed, some account of 
the ancient craft guilds. There is only a single passing 
reference of no importance. The nature of the author’s 
critical method may be inferred from the description 
of Swift as ‘‘ that terrible man,”’ of Sheridan Le Fanu 
as a “‘half-forgotten novelist ’’; while of Addison we 
read that ‘‘ one always fancies there must be a flaw 
somewhere in these perfect beings ”’; and Bishop Ber- 
keley is ‘‘ a spinner of deep metaphysical problems, but 
in private life the most simple and virtuous of men.” 

We cannot but feel disappointed that Mr. Chart, 
with his special facilities as keeper of the Record Tower 
in Dublin Castle, should have missed the opportunity 
of adding a scholarly contribution to an interesting 
series—the Histories of the medieval towns of Europe. 


A GOOD WOMAN 


The Memoirs of Ann Lady Fanshewe. Reprinted 
from the original Manuscript in the possession of 
Mr. Evelyn John Fanshawe, of Parsloes. Edited 
by H. C. Fansnawe. (John Lane, 16s. net.) 


It would be hard to say exactly wherein lies the 
especial value of these Memoirs of a worthy woman. 
For Ann Lady Fanshawe, despite the very varied 
and troubled scenes of her day, was most essentially 
a ““ worthy woman.”” Her Memoirs, which now appear 
in the form of an exceedingly well-produced book with 
admirable illustrations, and with notes of a positively 
tremendous fulness, have been well known for over 
120 years; and it is instructive to note that the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1787 considered them “‘of too 
private and interesting a nature ever to be given to the 
public.”” The first complete edition of the Memoirs 
was published in 1829-1830, the text being that of a 
very incorrect copy of the original. There are several 
MS. copies in existence, but the archetype from which 
all seem to be derived no longer exists. It was prob- 
ably in Lady Fanshawe’s own hand, and may have 
been destroyed by her when the “‘ original MS.,”’ from 
which this edition is taken, was finished—and very 
possibly shaped at the same time—by an amanuensis. 





Memoirs are as a rule tedious affairs, but in this 
instance we cannot but admit that Horace Walpole 
described their claims correctly, when he wrote to tne 
Countess of Ossory, that ‘‘So few private letters of 
the Civil War of 1640-1660 have been preserved, from 
the fears of both writers, probably, and receivers, that 
one likes to read any details.’ 

In these days, when 250 years of immunity have 
made war in England a contingency remote enough 
to be the sport of speculative novelists, these Memoirs 
gain in romance what they lose in actuality. Not that 
there is much lack of actuality, for worthy women are 
much the same, and see with much the same eyes 
throughout the ages. And it is not so much a picture 
of the troubled times which emerges from the pages of 
these recollections, as of the good lady herself who 
put them down. Her hero is her husband and no other. 
And if history has marked him as a true and trusty 
gentleman, endowed with intelligence and tact not 
above the average of his peers, but with a fiery temper 
and an intense pride of nationality, to her he was to 
the rest of mankind as Hyperion to a Satyr. As a 
matter of fact she draws her own portrait and that 
of her husband in a few words in her description of 
another member of the family, the first Viscount Fan- 
shawe of Dromore, and his second wife: 


He was a very worthy, valiant, honest, good-natured gentleman, 
charitable and generous, and had excellent natural parts, yet choleric 
and rash. . . . His second wife . . . was a very good wife, 
but not else qualified extraordinary in anything. She brought him 
many children. . .. 


Poor Lady Fanshawe also brought her husband many 
children, but a fatality seems to have pursued them: 

Your father, Sir Richard Fanshawe was married at 
thirty-five years of age, and lived with me but twenty-three years 


and twenty-nine days. . . . My dear husband had six sons and 
eight daughters, born and christened, and I miscarried of six more. 


The eldest son died at 15 days, the second at two 
years, third at 11 years, the fourth at a month, the 
fifth lived only a few hours, and the sixth, who suc- 
ceeded his father as second baronet, and lived to be 29, 
was born deaf and dumb. Of the daughters, the eldest 
was eight years old when she died, the second 13 days, 
the third four years, the seventh four years. Political 
troubles were not the only ones which troubled the 
Fanshawes. 

Yet she seems to have led a happy life in between her 
sorrows, and for this she had her indomitable pluck and 
womanly interest in small things—the trimmings of 
life—to thank. It is a strange thing, this constant 
alliance between courage and commonplace in women. 
It is a matter both for wonder and congratulation, that 
the typical ‘‘ weak woman ”’ should be the strongest in 
adversity. 

Her delight in the ceremonies and honours of the. 
reception accorded to her husband and herself in Spain 
is charming, and throughout it all runs a note of 
careful jealousy for her husband’s prerogatives which is 
very touching. We cannot resist the temptation to 
quote a few illustrative passages: 


And here I must tell you a Spanish compliment. As soon as the 
Duke was set and covered, he said, ‘‘ Madame, I am Don Juan de la 
Cueva, Duke of eae Viceroy of Milan; of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council s General of the Galleys; twice a grandee; the first 

entleman of his Majesty’s bedchamber; and near kinsman to his 

atholic Majesty, whom God long preserve.” And then rising up 
and making me a low reverence, with his hat off, said, ‘‘ This, wit 
my family and life, I lay at your Excellency’s feet.” 


On Sunday. the oth, her Excellency (the Duchess of Albuquerque) 
‘ visited me. Her Excellency had on, besides other very rich 
jewels, as I guess, about two thousand pearls, the roundest, the 
whitest and the biggest that ever I saw in my life. 


Her husband’s state entry into Madrid is described 
with a wealth of detail: 


No ambassador’s coach accompanied my husband, but the French, 
who did it contrary to the King’s command, who had before, upon 
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my husband’s demanding the custom of ambassadors accompanying 
all other ambassadors that came into this Court, replied, that 
although it had been so, it should never be again; saying it was a 
custom brought into this Court within less than five-and-twenty years ; 
and that it caused many disputes; for which he would no more suffer 
it. To this order all the ambassadors submitted but the French 
+ . . and so great was this work of supererogation on the part of 
the French, that they waited on my husband from the palace home, a 
compliment till that time never seen before. 


A woman’s interest found more in her husband’s 
attire whereon to dwell then than now: 


My husband in a very rich suit of clothes of dark fille-morte 
brocade laced with silver and gold lace, nine laces, every one as 
broad as my hand, and a little silver and gold lace laid between 
them, both of very curious workmanship. is suit was trimmed 
with scarlet taffetas ribbon, his stockings of white silk upon long 
scarlet silk ones, his shoes black, with scarlet shoe-strings and garters, 
his linen very fine laced, with very rich Flanders lace, a black beaver 
buttoned on the left side, with a jewel of twelve hundred pound, a 
rich curious-wrought gold chain made in the Indies, at which hung 
the King his master’s picture richly set with diamonds, cost three 
hundred pound, which his Majesty in great grace and favour had 
been pleased to give him at his coming home from Portugal. On 
his fingers he wore two very rich rings, his gloves trimmed with the 
same ribbon as his clothes. All his whole family was very richly 
clothed according to their several qualities. 


Her comment upon the Ayala affair, in which her 
husband fell foul of the Conde de Castrillo, and was 
in consequence rapped over the knuckles by the home 
aaa is delightful in its faithful loyalty to her 

ero: 


In this action, my husband did not receive so much content in the 
victory as the Spaniards of all sorts—on whom it made a very great 
impression ; though the Chief Minister of State did not value this, 
nor give the encouragement to such a noble action as was due. 


For Spain and the Spanish she has nothing but 
praise, and indeed it is not a matter for wonder, seeing 
that the happiest years of her life were spent at that 
court. For the loyalty of her family to Charles I. had 
dragged the poor lady through many adversities, which 
she had borne with the courage—and the wit—of a true 
woman. In 1649: 


- + «+ Your father was sent into Ireland by the King. . . . 
We remained some time behind in Ireland until my husband could 
receive his Majesty’s command how to dis himself. During this 
time I had by a fall of a stumbling horse, 


d a 1 ing with child, broke my 
left wrist, which because it was ill-set put me to great and long 


ain ; and I was in my bed when Cork revolted. y chance my 
usband that day was gone upon business to Kinsale. 


Lady Fanshawe goes on to tell how, as soon as she 
knew that Cromwell’s men had taken the town, she 
wrote a letter to her husband, 
blessing God’s providence that he was not then with me, persuading 
him to patience and ho that I should get safely out of the town by 
God’s assistance; and desired him to shift for himself for fear of a 
surprise, with promise I would secure his papers. 

She then went, at three o’clock in fhe morning, 
straight to Jefferies, the Parliamentary commander, and 
on the strength of his past obligations to Fanshawe, 
got a pass from him for herself, her family and goods, 
and escaped to Kinsale with her husband’s papers, 
much to Cromwell’s disgust. 

And the delightful ruse by which she obtained a pass 
to join her husband in France, in 1659, fills one with 
delighted amazement. ’Tis the most virtuous forgery 
in history. 

In looking back over this notice, we are shocked 
at the amount of quotation of which we have been 
guilty. But at the same time we are conscious of the 
exercise of great self-restraint in that ditection. The 
Memoirs are so vivid, so simple and direct, such a 
living portrait, in short, of a brave and loving woman, 
that we cannot help wondering whether the ultimate 
product of modern life and education would compare 
at all favourably with the girl who had but 


all the advantages that time afforded, both for working all sorts of 
fine works with my needle, and iearning French, singing, [the] lute, 
the virginals and dancing, 


and who yet was, according to her own confession 
that which we graver people call a hoyting girl.” 





The Memoirs have been edited with loving care. The 
notes, which occupy 400 pages of small print, contain 
brief but complete biographies of almost every person 
mentioned in the text, and a host of illuminating his- 
torical details. The editing of memoirs is a difficult 
task at best, but we have no hesitation in saying that 
these Memoirs have been edited as re | deserve, and 
they deserve well. The index is a full one, and the 
chart pedigrees are unusually clear. The book is well 
illustrated with half-tone blocks printed in an agreeable 
shade, which accords well with the excellent photo- 
gravures of the more important portraits. Altogether 
it is a most pleasing edition, and one which should not 
go aahiethel. 


THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF 
LIFE 


The Nature and Origin of Life. By Fet1x Le DavrteEc, 
of the Sorbonne. ‘‘ The New Knowledge Series.” 
Edited by Pror. Ropert Kennedy, Dundee. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


To some of us, in moments when all goes well, the 
unanimity of mankind, the concord of scientific 
thought, may seem to come as a boon and a blessing 
for which indeed we might feel truly grateful. But 
such a state of bliss ere long must prove chimerical. 
And, as in post-Lamarckian days, when Darwinism 
was found to supplant its bright and promising fore- 
runner, so also at the present day, as it would appear, 
Weismannism, the modern representation or survival 
of the Darwinian school, M. Le Dautec would have 
us to suppose, is once more to be replaced by some- 
thing more adequate, not to say more lasting. In 
this case, however, we are asked to accept a reversion 
—as a true case of atavism indeed—to the older form 
of evolutionary hypothesis sketched out by his fellow 
countryman and ancestor in thought at any rate, the 
same illustrious Lamarck. 

M. Le Dautec’s book is for the most part a super- 
ficial survey of the present situation as he himself 
appears to see it. He seems to be dominated by the 
one idea that life is essentially a phenomenon of 
*‘ equilibrium ’’ in certain events in the colloid scale 
of being as distinct from the much smaller scale of 
chemical phenomena which play their part in it, and 
upon which they obviously depend. Although of a 
totally different order of magnitude, as different, 
indeed, as the anatomical events are from the colloid, 
these phenomena of life are, as he thinks, mere 
factors of the machinery, necessary accessories, no 
doubt, rather than the essential features that charac- 
terise it. 

All this seems true enough. But he goes on to infer 
that, as the environment must act upon the individual, 
and influence largely the formation of his habits, so, 
too, should such changes which are brought about in 
the organism as a whole, by such acquired habits, 
react upon the events in the colloid scale and affect 
their ‘‘ equilibrium,’’ affecting thereby, as he thinks, 
the character of the progeny, slowly, no doubt, but 
surely, too, in the gradual process of their adjustment 
with their environment. 

It is quite clear that M. Le Dautec holds the very 
opposite view to that of Weismann and the supporters 
of the germ-plasm theory. And, indeed, if the time 
at our disposal is not unlimited, it would appear that 
some such propagation of acquired habits would be 
necessary to account for the development of the varied 
attributes which life as we see it in organisms now 
presents. 

The mere sorting or sifting out of accidental varia- 
tions best adapted to their environment, without any 
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other tendency of the species to adjust itself accord- 
ingly, would no doubt require an indefinite time, unless 
great changes are wrought by sports or abnormal 
variations, the mutations in the theory of de Vries. 

But this M. Le Dautec passes over as of little or of 
no importance; and he falls back upon the Lamarckian 
conception of evolution, which fits in with his pre- 
dilection for the equilibrium of living colloid matter 
as the essential feature to which the phenomenon of 
life owes its propagation and its being. As he quaintly 


puts it (p. 25): 


If the hen fabricates the egg, the cag in its turn will fabricate 
the hen. We shall not be astonished, therefore, when we come to 
verify the marvellous phenomenon which governs the entire evolution 
of living beings ; the heredity of acquired characters. 


It is by no means clear that the ‘‘ marvellous pheno- 
mena which govern the entire evolution of living 
beings’ do in any way verify this theory. ‘‘ The 
chicken comes from an egg, which has. neither 
muscles, nor nerves, nor bones; but we have an idea 
that functional assimilation develops differently from 
each tissue certain peculiarities, all of which existed 
in the egg. In other words, the egg is somewhat 


muscle, somewhat nerve, bone, and also somewhat’ 


egg; that is, whether along with the organ corre- 
sponding to their special function they contain rudi- 
ments of organs corresponding to the functions of 
other tissues.” 

His chief reasons for adhering to this view are based 
upon the supposed variations wrought in bacteridia 
when injected into the system of an animal. But it 
is by no means clear that such variations which are 
thus brought about are really induced by the organism 
in which they are found, and not merely selected by it. 

He implants, for instance, anthrax bacteridium in 
(1), a proper culture bouillon at 35°C. where they 
thrive; (2), a similar culture medium with a small 
quantity of phenic acid or permanganate of potash. 
The bacteridia still multiply, but more slowly, whilst 
they undergo certain changes; (3), the anthrax bacteri- 
dia are immersed in pure water, to which the same 
quantity of phenic acid is added as to the culture 
medium ; the assimilation action is suppressed, ‘‘nothing 
remains but destruction.’’ Now, ‘‘ Under condition 
(3) in pure water, to which phenic acid is added, the 
bacteridia are little by little destroyed through varia- 
tion in its properties. In the phenicated bouillon there 
is superposition of these two phenomena—that is, multi- 
plication and variation at the same time. And if you 
transfer the bacteridia which have varied into a bouillon 
realising condition (1), for the species, they will mul- 
tiply in their own likeness, indeed, but with the varia- 
tions acquired during the period of destruction.” 

This very pretty experiment is regarded as proving 
almost conclusively, but not quite so, that the acquired 
characters are transmitted. It is necessary to apply the 
tests to a living animal organism, because in the dead 
medium we have not the exact means of studying the 
variations which the bacteridia undergo; whereas the 
virulence of the bacteridium for an animal can be 
studied as one of the variations which can be acquired. 

On the other hand, the animal—a sheep for instance 
—can be rendered immune to anthrax by a first benign 
attack, when it can victoriously resist a second innocu- 
lation of bacteridia more virulent than the first, and it 
issues from this battle more hardened still. Here 
there is a case of personal adaptation for the struggle 
against bacteridia. But ‘‘we must regard the sheep 
not as a single individual, but as an aggregate of cells, 
each of which can be studied in the language used for 
bacteridia. the struggle is between the cells 
of the sheep and the unicellular microbes inhabiting 
it.” To apply the Darwinian theory, the cell itself must 
be looked upon as an agglomeration of yet smaller 





parts to which the Darwinian language will apply. 
The cell of the anthrax bacteridia must therefore be 
looked upon as a similar mechanism of smaller units; 
capable also of such adaption. 

This application of the Darwinian language to the 
independent units which go to make up the cell, as 
Le Dautec remarks, only shows that the cell itself 
behaves as Lamarck’s theory requires. By this subter- 
fuge he tries to patch up the difference between 
Darwinism and Lamarckism, “‘ but it is only a subter- 
fuge, and with it we in reality adopt whole and entire 
Lamarck’s idea—that the medium acts on the inmost 
tissues of a living being by means of the mechanism 
which that living being is.’ : 

It still remains to be shown that the germ-plasm in 
the nucleus is really affected. His theory of ‘‘ equili- 
brium and habit” and of ‘‘ hereditary acquirements ” 
really begs the question at issue. 

On the whole it seems most likely that—as Weis- 
mann holds—the problem of life lies hidden far and 
deep within the nucleus, and not merely in the equili- 
brium of colloidal matter, as M. Le Dautec and his 
friends imagine. The more we ponder over this 
matter the more convinced we feel that the myste 
of the varied types of vital forms and vital or biotic 
energy is not a problem that is concerned alone with 
chemical physics of colloids, nor of organic nor in- 
organic chemistry, nor of physics as we know it either, 
but, as we have tried to emphasise elsewhere, in the 
untravelled and perhaps unattainable regions of the 
infinitely small. 

The number of atoms in the living cell, and still 
more so in the nucleus, and more so again in the 
biophoride within the nucleus, is far too small to 
account for the phenomena of life which Nature now 
presents to us as a riddle for the interpretation of her 
ways. 

The problem in its complexity resolves itself, as 
one still more ancient than Lamarck foresaw, by 
his monads, into that of entities or units which are 
infinitely small, but by their aggregations may give 
rise to the infinite variations which the phenomena of 
life around us, and still more so those that have been 
eliminated, seem to demand. 





THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Enciiso Metrists. By T. S. Omonp. (R. Pelton, 
Tunbridge Wells, 1s. 6d.) 


WE have great pleasure in recommending this admir- 
able pamphlet to our readers’ notice. It will be very 
useful to readers of poetry, it should be carefully 
studied by writers of poetry, and it will be indispensable 
to critics of poetry, partly on account of its second 
section. It is divided into two sections. The first is 
historical, and consists of the first part of the ‘‘ histori- 
cal and bibliographical sketch of English Metrical 
Criticism,’’ to which Mr. Omond referred in the last 
paragraph of the introduction to his ‘‘ Study of Metre”’ 
(Grant Richards, 1903). He now tells us that he will 
not continue his historical sketch further, which we 
regret to hear, for he has shown himself thoroughly 
capable of dealing with the subject. It is, as Mr. 
Omond says, “‘ fairly complete ’’ as regards the ground 
it covers, and we would call attention to the fact that 
it is printed not only with the view of aiding fellow- 
students, but in the hope of “benefiting by their 
criticism.’’ We would therefore join Mr. Omond in 
requesting our readers to point out to the author any 
important errors or omissions in his Bibliographical 
List. This forms the second section of the present 
work. The list is arranged in chronological order, 
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beginning with Roger Ascham’s ‘ Toxophilus,” of 
which the first edition hy TE in 1545, and ending 
with the Poems of Mr. L. H. Victory, dated 1905. 

Mr. Omond also gives an alphabetical index of the 
authors enumerated in the chronological list, with 
references to the pages on which they are so enumer- 
ated, or are quoted in the first section. Where more 
than one reference is given, the numbers indicating 
the most important references are printed in italics. 
The index is now placed before Section I. We suggest 
that it would be more convenient if placed either be- 
tween the sections or at the end of SectionII. Theitalics 
also are not sufficiently attractive to the eye. It would 
be well to add a third distinction by using 
round brackets in the case of numbers which merely 
refer to a passing allusion. For -instance, under 
Swinburne, we find 105—the important bibliographical 
reference to his ‘‘ Hendecasyllabics,’’ ‘* Sapphics,”’ 
and ‘‘ Choriambics’’; and 111, which we would print 
(111) or in smaller type—merely an appreciative allu- 
sion to Mr. Swinburne’s metrical powers. 

We call Mr. Omond’s attention to a slight error of 
fact, which does not affect his subsequent conclusions, 
but is important, because it affects the question of the 
pronunciation of English, and consequently the 

uantity of English vowels in the sixteenth century. 
Cheke and Smith were far from substituting for the 
traditional pronunciation of Greek and Latin ‘“‘ that 
convenient and barbarous vocalisation which still parts 
us from Continental Hellenists.’’ The so-called ‘‘ Eras- 
mian’’ System, which Cheke and Smith advocated, 
resembles much more closely the system now advo- 
cated by the Three Philological Societies. The 
“‘barbarous vocalisation’’ was the slow growth of 
carelessness and deafness. The history of the failure 
of the Erasmian reform is sketched in two articles on 
*‘Latin Pronunciation,’’ which appeared in THE 
Acapemy, in Nos. 1826 and 1827 (May 4 and 11 of 
this year), about the time when Mr. Omond’s manu- 
script went to press. 

In recommending the present pamphlet to our 
readers, we do not intend to endorse Mr. Omond’s 
conclusions, nor to subscribe to his criticism. We have 
not yet examined the pamphlet with all the care and 
thought which it deserves, and theré are points on 
which we distinctly disagree with Mr. Omond: for 
instance, his criticism on Barnefield’s ‘‘ Hexameters.”’ 
We shall, however, keep a copy of the pamphlet in our 
working library, and it is probable that future 
reference will be made to it in these pages. We there- 
fore purposely abstain from further criticism. Mr. 
Omond calls his work “‘ a rough draft awaiting revision 
and recasting.’’ We shall have much pleasure in fur- 
thering his efforts, and the direct object of this note is 
to advertise his “‘ rough draft.’ 


Notes of an Art Collector. By Maurice Jonas. (Rout- 
ledge, 21s.) 


Nor bad enough to be condemned whole-heartedly, not 
good enough to call for special commendation, this 
volume is embarrassing to the reviewer. It contains 
little of real value save a list of Wedgwood portraits 
on blue and white jasper, including many not catalogued 
by Wedgwood, and sixty-four reproductions of the 
same. The writing is loose, and often downright slip- 
shod, and apart from the article on the Wedgwood 
portraits Mr. Jonas says nothing that has not already 
been better expressed. Nevertheless the book is so 
harmless, so inoffensive, that it would be churlish to 
grudge the author the gratification of seeing his lucu- 
brations in print. It may say little to collectors, but it 
tells a good deal about the species to the outside public, 
and the real interest of the book centres not about the 
collection, but the personality of the collector. His 





pride of possession, his intense self-satisfaction, his little 
store of facts, his dim perception of the beautiful, his 
half-commercial, half-loverlike outlook on the objects 
of his care, are all revealed with pathetic unconscious- 
ness. With engaging candour he ingenuously states 
that he first turned his serious attention to collecting 
after his ‘‘ ill success in the cricket-field,’’ and bent on 
“‘ scoring’ at all costs, made a number of successful 
‘‘ drives’? in the sale-room, where it is unnecessa 
for quickness of eye to be united to quickness of hand. 
One incident of his youth is well worth recording. In 
a moment of enthusiasm Master Jonas bid fifty pounds 
for a quarto of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
when the lot was knocked down to him realised that 
this sum was not at his command: 

Being at my wits’ end what to do, I immediately left the sale- 
room and interviewed a friend of mine, telling him, with deep 
emotion, that I had lost £50 on the Derby. He lent me the money, 
and when some of my books yy these shores for America that 
identical copy fetche 600. If he had known that the money was 
required to purchase a k, he would at once have communicated 
with my family, with the ultimate design of seeing that 
was properly looked after in the future. 

There is a world of philosophy here, and a self- 
revelation never intended by the writer. It is pleasant 
to learn that Mr. Jonas’s speculations in the sale-room 
were sound investments after all, and his chapter on 
book-collecting is quite a saga of profit-making. But 
when the collector writes - the artistic value of his 
possessions he is less interesting, though he has some 
truly astonishing things to observe about prints. He 
rightly impresses on his readers the need to dis- 
criminate, but shows himself no penetrating discrimina- 
tion. Messrs. Obach, Gutekunst, and Carfax will learn 
with mild amazement that “‘ no true collector can afford 
to be without a few examples of Landseer’s ‘ admir- 
able prints.’”’ It will console them to hear that 
“‘Meryon’s etched views of Paris form a splenaid 
collection, and seen together make an exceedingly fine 
exhibition.’”’ Seen separately, no doubt, they would 
appeal to nobody but an artist. With regard to 
Whistler’s Thames and Venice sets, it is comfortin 
to know that they need not be altogether ignored, 
‘but a selection may be made, as most of the scenes 
are somewhat similar.’’ Thank you, indeed, Mr. Jonas. 
But the discrimination of the collector and the exqui- 
siteness of his tests are most strikingly exemplified by 
an allusion to ‘‘ Paul Helleu, a French artist of the 
present generation,” whose “‘ dainty etchings,” we are 
gravely informed, ‘‘ possess a charm far in excess of 
any photograph however artistically finished.’”’ Let us 
hope M. Helleu will not have his head turned by this 
acute compliment. 

After this illuminating discourse on prints—which 
must surely reduce Mr. Wedmore to envy and despair 
—the chapters on china and Greek coins are compara- 
tively tame. But if less entertaining, they are equally 
innocuous, and may be read with profit by people who 
know nothing of either subject. In conclusion, it 
should be chronicled that Mr. Maurice Jonas has been 
a contributor to Notes and Queries and The Stock 
Exchange Annual, so that it would be inaccurate to 
mistake him for a literary novice. 








SNOBS OF RELIGION. 


Your skin-deep pietist is proud of his superstition, and 
plumes himself on his bigotry. He may be a decent 
fellow, by no means too religious to do you a gooa 
turn out of mere friendliness; but he holds no conceit 
of himself for that. That has nothing to do with 
religion, bless you. But he calls heaven to admire 


how superstitious he is, and invites the angels to 
congratulate him on his bigotry. For he supposes that 
. bigotry is zeal, so that when it shall have eaten him up 
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he will be a martyr: and he does not know the differ- 
ence between faith and superstition, so that the more 
tags and rags of the latter he has on, the more com- 
placently does he believe himself clad in the whole 
armour of faith. 

There is a spiritual vulgarity as fell as a social, and 
it is of the essence of both to prefer cheap substitutes. 
Superstition is a very cheap substitute for faith, ani 
is much more conspicuous; as, indeed, the vulgar su- 
stitute usually is more showy than the genuine article. 
Thus, an imitation sealskin jacket is obtainable at 
a lower figure than a real one, but it is generally more 
striking, and also more suggestive. It has a ghastly 
suggestion of real fur, whereas reai fur does not 
suggest anything: it is merely itself. The real seal- 
skin attracts no attention, but the false is pretty sure 
to be noticed. 

Superstition accordingly is apt to make its presence 
felt. It delights in ‘‘ believing what it knows to be im- 
possible,”” and the louder it thus forswears itself the 
more delicate it fancies is the compliment it is paying 
to the Author of Truth. It has believed as many 
impossible things before breakfast as the Red Queen. 
To do this is its highest conception of the function 
of faith; and the more brazenly it is done the more 
irrefragable the test of faith. tt looks sourly at any 
idea of a harmony between faith and reason, which it 
regards askance, as a feeble and dangerous truckling 
to latitudinarianism. ‘‘ Faith and reason! I prefer 
faith,’’ it protests, with a pious determination that they 
must be enemies. Unless faith flies in the face of reason 
it does not seem to be faith at all; the whole point of it 
is to snap at the heels of reason and common-sense, and 
yelp at them. Faith, in its conception of the virtue, is 
not merely on a different plane from reason, occupied 
with higher matters, but it has nothing to do with tt, 
and is its natural enemy. So that the sillier a proposi- 
tion 1s, the more does it look to superstition like the 
sort of thing it is safer to believe; and the more object- 
less and bizarre an alleged event, the more likely is it 
to be a fact. Superstition is not an excess of faith but 
a defect of it, and the more abundantly it crops the 
less room can faith find for herself. The worst of it is 
that superstition has got faith a bad name. Constantly 
asserting that it is faith, those who know no better 
decide that faith is silly, and incompatible with fact or 
common-sense. There are millions of people who 
imagine that no Catholic who genuinely believes in his 
religion can be freely intelligent. They suppose him to 
be “‘ obliged to believe”’ in absurdities and impossi- 
bilities. No doubt they might remember that for much 
over a thousand years all intellectual men were Catho- 
lics, and that for the last four hundred Catholicity has 
produced at least as iarge a harvest of intellectual 
eminence as Protestantism or disbelief. But they are 
apt to forget that there were any clever people in the 
“‘ Dark Ages,’’ and not disposed to recognise that the 
Fathers of the Church were Catholics, even if they knew 
enough about them to peresine that they were intelli- 
gent. As for the post-Reformation Catholic of whose 
mental calibre there can be no ‘question, they conclude 
either that he was insincere in his professions, or that 
his professions were not representative. ‘‘ As to the 
latter you are quite right,”’ the superstitious will assure 
them. ‘‘Our Church does not like him at all.” The 
skin-deep coteries were quite sure that Newman did not 
represent them, as indeed he did not; nevertheless, the 
head of the Church made him a cardinal, and his writings 
were pretty well known in Rome. These people could 
not even understand him, for he spoke a language they 
knew not, and treated in it of themes they dimly per- 
ceived to be inaccessible. The slang of piety is their 
dialect, and of the trimmings of it they like to gabble. 
Their clothes of religion they love to stare at; but, take 
off the clothes and you will find nothing inside. In the 





region of practice as well as the region of belief the 
substitute is cheaper than the real thing. It is obviously 
easier to wear something than to keep the Command- 
ments; the faculty of worship is not necessarily drawn 
upon by attendance at a function, however grandiose, 
nor the faculty of devotion essential to taking part in 
a fashionable pilgrimage. The skin-deep pietist has 
recourse to all these things, as recourse to them may 
be had by those whose devotion is as deep as his 
nature: but the latter knows they are means to an 
end, the latter cares for no end beyond the things them- 
selves. To the devout every natural thing is also super 
natural, charged with a message of higher import than 
itself. Every leaf and flower, every breathing of the 
gale, every cloud-island in the ocean of the = is sacra- 
mental, bringing him a gift more precious than itself. 
Each of these things is one of the million facets of the 
universal mirror reflecting God. He is incapable of 
idolatry, because his worship cannot be arrested by the 
avnbel, half-way to Him to whom it has spoken. The 
skin-deep superstitious has no idea that there is any 
worship higher than the toadying of his idol, to which, 
however, he attaches no Divine attributes, for he is not 
capable of forming any idea of attributes that are 
Divine. Devil-worship is his highest flight in that direc- 
tion—the conciliation of a malignant and unjust dis- 
penser of punishments. But then such propitiation is 
to be effected by means that are cheap enough—by 
wearing something, saying something, going some- 
where. The Kingdom of God is by no means within 
him; on the contrary it is not so much a kingdom at all 
as a loose federation, or accumulation, of independent 
places, all of which he had better visit, though a good 
deal of intervening (and not uncongenial) world has 
to be traversed en route from one to the other. 

The Catholic Church suffers them, but not really 
very gladly. What has she not suffered? Whom must 
she not suffer? In her mystic net are many fishes 
neither wholesome nor palatable, but it is not her func- 
tion to cast them out. Sufferance, in every sense, is 
her lifelong habit. 

“They make me regret Jacob’s ladder,” said the 
great Cardinal of Westminster to the present writer. 
“If only they could have scrambled up to heaven by it 
instead of through the Church! ”’ For they are noisy 
and not particularly modest, and much inclined to pique 
themselves that they are the Church. Those who are 
not with them they are much against, and fond of call- 
ing suspect. To them Newman was a very perplexing 
Catholic, and Manning only half-converted. They are 
very fond of the body of the Church, especially where 
it is well-dressed, but the soul of it they have never 
divined. They are the snobs of religion with a dormant 
passion for its jewels and its titles, but no appreciation 
of its nobility. And they are always with us, from 
Simon Magus until now. Like Herod they only care 
to see Christ do something which shall make folks stare. 
They are agape for miracles, and their idea of a miracle 
is a vagary of physical omnipotence. The miracles of 
the spiritual sphere are invisible to the unbeliever, so 
they do not care for them. They want to see the 
unbeliever jump, so that they themselves may skip. To 
hear them one would think the Church’s business was 
only with those who do not choose to believe in her, that 
the confusion of outsiders is the object of the Church’s 
existence rather than the guiding of those that are 
within. They do their vulgar best to cause her to 
appear as playing to a gallery that is not actually 
present: and they are never so well-pleased as when 
they have caused those who take their word for it that 
they are the Church to exclaim: ‘‘ How silly, then, the 
Church must be.” They think they are to the Greeks 
foolishness, and ear-marked as the genuine disciples. To 
Rome they appear also foolish, but Rome is not given 
to bite lambs that are merely silly: she does not pride 
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herself upon them as the chief ornaments of her big 
fold, but they are in it, and she makes the best of then 
It is not likely that they keep anybody better out: he 
must himself be but a dull sheep who dare not enter 
the fold because he perceives there are sheep inside 
whose expressions are inane. oe 0h 
Our friends do not really believe in infallibility 
because they do not understand what it means; but they 
roll in what they misbelieve about it. Those of them 
who were alive and had come to the abuse of reason 
in the days of the Vatican Council were horribly dis- 
appointed: they had hoped for something truly ridi- 
culous. No one could explain to them the real meaning 
and scope of the article to be defined. Their itching 
appetite for the impossible longed to wallow in what 
would be plainly incredible. What merit else would 
there be in yelling that they believed it? They would 
be almost happy even now if only the Pope would 
define something outrageous. If only, on a cloudless 
day of blazing drought, he would assure them ex 
cathedraé that it was raining in torrents, with what a 
gratified devotion would they unfurl their umbrellas. 
I have heard them declare with rapture that if His Holi- 
ness would but assert, ex cathedré or anyhow, that the 
moon was made of green cheese, they would believe it 
instantly. No doubt the Pope is infinitely obliged to 
them. . Joun AyscoucsH. 








AN EARLY FLEMISH PAINTER 


At the Exposition de la Toison d’Or, at Bruges, 
there is a wonderful portrait of Charles Quint. 
The face, long and slightly upturned, appears like 
a wax mask chiselled to rare distinction against its 
sombre setting. The eyes, full of thought, seem a 
little weary; the lips, parted, inhale, one would say, 
some sweet perfume; the hair, descending low upon 
the neck, falls from beneath the brim of a black velvet 
hat, aslant, encrusted with pearls, whilst on a round 
jewel one reads the inscription: Sancta Maria, ora pro 
nobis. The portrait is attributed to Jean Gossart. Jean 
Gossart was born at Maubeuge in Hainaut, between 

1470—1475. Little is known of his early youth: it 
would seem that in his sixteenth year he came to 
Bruges, and became a pupil of Memling. How long 
he Pa with Memling is uncertain, but Memling 
died about 1495, and in the year 1 503 we hear of one 
Jasmyn Mabuise, a painter, residing in Antwerp. 

_ Were Jasmyn Mabuise and Jean of Maubeuge iden- 
tical? It seems probable, for Jean Gossart is referred 
to variously in the registers of the time as Pm Gos- 
sart, Jehannin Mabuze, or, again, Johannes Malbodius, 
taking his surname from the town in which he was 
born. If Jasmyn Mabuise and Jean Gossart are the 
same, he must certainly, whilst in Antwerp, have studied 
directly under Quentin Metsys, whose influence is ap- 
parent in his early work. Till the age of thirty Jean 
remained in Flanders, imitating, with that personal 
note entirely his, such masters as Memling, Van Eyck, 
Quentin Metsys, and Roger Van der Weyden. It was 
in the summer of 1508 that Gossart first met Philippe 
de Burgogne. The duke invited him to his court, and 
soon afterwards, in the October of the same year, Gos- 
sart set out for Rome in the duke’s suite, a brilliant 
company that included the Cardinal of Saint Croix, 
bound on a diplomatic mission to sees Tepes II. 

The Renaissance in Italy was then in full flower, and 
Gossart, his mind rigid with Gothic influence, seems to 
have been overwhelmed oy this new beauty that so sud- 
denly came upon him. The spirit of a new ideal awoke 
in Jean’s soul. It was in Italy for the first time that he 
beheld Botticelli, and ‘‘ The Last Supper ’”’ of Leonardo 
da Vinci, then in its first freshness, was not yet ten 
years old. In this same year Michael Angelo 





finished his frescoes for the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel, and Ariosto was busy weaving his ‘‘ Orlando.” 
Can it be wondered at that, on Gossart’s return to 
Flanders, the recollection of this gay wealth of colour 
should haunt his fancy, and from onwards an indecision 
crept into his work, the influence of Italy alluring him 
from those sterner schools of the North, which, how- 
ever, were too deeply imbued in him to entirely forget? 

And his work becomes an experiment. The strong 
blues and reds that hitherto he had massed together 
in incomparable richness, now change to delicate 
greens and fragile shades of turquoise. He begins to 
drape his figures in the Italian style, making use 
lavishly of ls and precious stones, of flowers, and 
birds of brilliant plumage, and amidst this splendour 
he sets anxious-looking Flemish Madonnas, a little be- 
wildered, perhaps, at this new luxury. It was after 
Gossart’s return from Italy that Charles Quint com- 
missioned him to paint his sister, the Princess Eleanor 
of Austria; what more likely, then, that Charles him- 
self should sit to Gossart for a portrait? 

It would seem that about this time Charles Quint 
made a prolonged visit at the Flemish Court, and a 
delightful anecdote relates how the duke, wishing to 
display his munificence, presented his favourite painter, 
philosopher, and historian, each with a robe of white 
damask embroidered with golden sprays of flowers. 
The evening before Charles arrived, Gossart pledged 
and lost his robe at dice. Repairing swiftly to his 
house, Jean spent the rest of that night and the next 
day painting a paper robe for himself, so exquisitely 
with flowers, that at the banquet given in Charles’s 
honour, the King exclaimed at it, saying that it sur- 
passed anything in beauty that he ever wished to see! 
One thing more is known of the life of Gossart, his 
friendship with the painter Lucas de Leyden. To- 
gether, these two journeyed through Flanders, enter- 
taining magnificently all the artists of the towns at 
which they stopped. It was at one of these feasts that 
Lucas was poisoned. Gossart, whose health seems to 
have suffered from these orgies, disappears soon after, 
and is lost amidst the shadows of the Middle Ages; it 
is supposed that he died in the year 1533. 

Some of his most beautiful pictures are in England. 
“‘The Man with the Rosary ”’ is in the National Gal- 
lery, ‘‘Adam and Eve” at Hampton Court, ‘“‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi’’ at Castle Howard. In the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh he is 
reperesented by a beautiful portrait of a lady, and there 
is a wondrous portrait of Jean Carondelet in the Louvre. 
His work, at once imitative and personal, wavers 
continually between the influences of the Flemish 
School and the Italian Renaissance. Like a man un- 
able to decide whether he shall turn to the right or the 
left, he tries to make a compromise, a blending of both. 
The effect is curious. 


ARTHUR FIRBANK. 


COMPARISONS 


THE inception of a similar idea in minds of equal 
calibre but different character and outlook is of fairly 
frequent occurrence—witness the stodgy sonnets to 
the moon and limp lyrics to the nightingale which 
jostle one another, neatly bound, on their own par- 
ticular shelf in the bookshops, smarting under that 
ignominious docket “‘ All in this row 6d.”’ It is inte- 
resting to trace, however, in men of gravity, the 
varying methods of treatment adopted with a definite 
subject. Given a musical phrase; one composer will 
hear in it the theme of a fugue, another will only be 
satisfied when it has become metamorphosed into the 
melody of a waltz; both fugue and waltz may be noble 
and distinguished. The conception which to one ra 
seems laden with an epic or a lengthy ode will be 
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sublimated by his peer into the ‘‘ convent’s narrow 
cell” of a sonnet, and by a third may be passed over 
as jejune or impotent. Tell three artists to paint a 
picture to the title ‘Spring ’”’; one may give you a 
vista of glowing apple-blossom, opulent and hearten- 
ing in the morning sun, with an enchanted carpet of 
blown petals; the second by an idyll will show you 
the subtle allure of the blood—a youth and a girl, 
perhaps, laughing, glancing, bravely swinging hand 
in hand down some country lane; while the third will 
possibly set on his canvas just that mystery which 
Maeterlinck clothes in language and Chopin in sound: 
trees, with solemnly grotesque arms stretched out to 
a sky of cool, silver spaces, their twigs swollen at the 
tips by folded buds; everything breathlessly waiting 
for some whispered word in the twilight; everything 
with the passion and pang and divine wistfulness of 
all very beautiful earthly things behind it. And then 
pangie ay ** Which picture do you like the best— 
A, » or a” 


The answer depends quite as much on your point 
of view as a student of life than upon what the artist, 
poet, or musician has accomplished. If, considering 
the pictures, you are a materialist, with a good, sound, 
shrewd, work-a-day mind, you may prefer the apple- 
blossom as something tangible and luminous, not com- 
prehending the poetry in it; if you are in love, and 
therefore for a time splendidly irresponsible and 
gloriously mad, you will select the lovers; should you 
be a visionary, given to sudden dreaming at the flash 
of a woman’s radiant eyes in the crowded street, or 
prone to miss your train for the sake of a sunset 
(small condemnation to you, for you have leaned over 
the gates of the Land of Faéry at some time or 
another, and can’t forget it), then the third picture 
will appeal to you most strongly. 


Comparisons, therefore, are useful only when they 
are made with discrimination. A certain hot-headed 
ir1itation seems unavoidable when one’s favourite 
author is derided, but, remembering the vagaries of 
temperament, it may be restrained within reasonable 
limits. It is absurd to explain the joys of ‘‘ The 
Egoist’’’ to the man who revels in daily feuilletons, 
or to expatiate on ‘‘ Hedda Gabler”? to him who 
expends his surplus shilling on transpontine histrionics. 
Things that merely differ superficially can be compared 
with one another to great adavntage; things that 
differ inherently cannot so often be justly compared. 
You cannot with any reasonableness, for example. 
draw a parallel between Mr. Swinburne’s work and 
that of Mrs. Hemans, although they both—well, 
although the latter also wrote what some otherwise 
estimable persons are pleased to term “ poetry.” 
“Between vague wavering ee and fixed indu- 
bitable Performance,’’ cries Teufelsdrockh, ‘‘ what 
a difference! ’’ When Mr. Swinburne rose with his 
fine pagan protest against the homely-pathetic, 
cottage-garden style of mid-Victorian English poetry, 
he frightened the circumscribed souls of a great pro- 
portion of his hearers into transports of holy horror. 
With uplifted hands and eyes they turned away, crying 
“‘ Shocking! Improper! ’”’ and trudged home—to read 
him by candle-light before they went to bed. And 
many of the critics were at sea, having no standard 
by which to assess this strange, passionate verse, 
throbbing to so different a rhythm from the smooth 
voluptuosities of Byron, or the quaint amours of 
Herrick; no English standard, that is; for against 
the literature of France, perhaps, its power might 
fairly have been gauged. It was a grand day for 
English literature, though, when this poet took 
courage to assail the cotton-wool conventions of the 
period; his poetry was as though a riotous stream, 
full of laughter and tears, and lights and shadows, 
should suddenly rush into a stagnant pool. People 











who had lived contentedly in a country whose skies 
were of blue cloth, whose trees were painted card- 
board, whose seas moved listlessly, wrapped in 
passionless calm, woke up to the fact that there was a 
land upon whose skies was borne the living blue of 
space, whose trees sung and were ravished in the 
sweet, splendid strength of the wind, whose seas 
broke in proud billows at the foot of cliffs crowned 
with flowers. How were they to judge the new 
music? The critics soon discovered that instead of 
measuring Mr. Swinburne by other poets, other poets 
—in so far as they were worthy—had to be measured 
by him; that here was a new standard of comparison. 
The futility of some comparisons is obvious when 
the question is put, in all seriousness, ‘‘ Which do you 
prefer, Keats or Browning?’’ This was recently 
asked the writer. There are, it is to be presumed, 
dear people who would ask whether you preferred 
Velasquez or Turner! This sort of thing reveals 
reading that has been stolid and unreflective, and 
shows many hours of life utterly wasted. An appro- 
priate reply might have been a delicate allusion to, 
say, pears and potatoes; one doesn’t “‘ prefer ’’ either. 
Besides, as a rule, we do not “‘ like’’ Keats or Brown- 
ing. We may love the work of each equally, but it 
is barely possible to compare them any more than 
with any degree of level-headedness a marble statue 
can be compared to a grand granite cliff. Both, in 
their way, are supremely beautiful. A quotation or 
two will illustrate this point better than a column of 
argument. To trace the manner in which the same 
thought or ideal is treated would lead to discussion 
and quotation rather too extensive, but let us take 
the style in which the two poets deal with the material 
and comparatively unimportant subject of clothes. 
Here are the grave cadences of a stanza from ‘‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes ”’: 
. « «... her vespers done 
Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warméd jewels one by one ; 
s her fragrant bodice; by ees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees ; 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees 


In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed 3 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


This is like a chime of silver bells, perfect in its 
music, and, since Keats and Shelley seem inseparable, 
it may not be out of place here to quote some haunt- 
ing lines from ‘‘ The Witch of Atlas,”” possibly not 
so widely known: 

~. 4 + « she took her spindle 
And twined three threads of fleecy mist, and three 
Long lines of light, such as the dawn may kindle 
The clouds and waves and mountains with, and she 
As many star-beams, ere their lamps could dwindle 
In the belated moon, wound skilfully; 


And with these threads a-subtle veil she wore— 
A shadow for the splendour of her love. 


Now, for the sake of as strong a contrast as it 
would be possible to find, take Browning’s clearly- 
cut little cameo from ‘‘ A Lovers’ Quarrel ”’: 

See, how she looks now, dressed 
In a sledging-cap and vest! 
*Tis a huge fur cloak— 
Like a reindeer’s yoke 
Falls the — along the breast : 
er 


Sleeves for arms to rest 
Or to hang, as my Love likes best. 


’Tis the very breath of a sharp, sunny winter’s day— 

a skating day. He must illustrate his love by the inani- 
mate, ordinary things of life, which, after all, may be 
the most truly poetic: 

This woman’s heart, and soul, and brain 

Are mine as much as this gold chain 

She bids me wear— 
he says emphatically. His manner of dealin with 
material things is akin, one might say, to Mr. Thomas 
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Hardy’s use of ine details of scenery or surroundings 
in his novels; whether he treats of candles, old medi- 
cine bottles, thistles, or clothes, it matters little; they 
all become part of the poem, and an essential part. 
Who but Browning would have mentioned a wet cloak 
ani shawl, and dirty gloves, in a love poem? Yet, 
somehow, it seems quite right, from him; when Por- 
phyria enters the cottage, sheltering from the stormy 
night : 
. . She rose, and from her form 

Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl 

And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 

Her hat, and let the damp hair fall, 


And, last, she sat down by my side 
And called me.: 


Since the advent of Browning’s robust eccentricities 
and Mr. Swinburne’s irresistible music, ‘the haze and 
murk—the mental indigestion, we might term it— 
arising from too much study of Elizabethan conven- 
tions has cleared away to a great extent, and standards 
have altered completely. One does not meet the 
devotee of Herrick es al as often as used to be the 
case. Herrick, with his amiable, pretty catalogues of 
the dress and jewellery of his many ladies, one can 
read with pleasure, and that is all; the storm and 
stress of life and death and love do not often wrench 
from him a line of savage splendour. Browning, in 
spite of his dreadful ‘‘ loosened *’ and ‘‘ dew send,”’ 
‘‘failure’’ and ‘“‘ pale lure,’ ‘‘fabric’’ and ‘‘ dab 
brick ’’ rhymes, and many others, shook well off the 
flocculent Elizabethan manner; he had sometimes too 
much to say, too intense and crowded a ‘‘ mood,”’ to 
bother about metrical form. He shouts ‘‘ What? ”’ 
““Aye’’; “‘ Well!” seeming to fling many of his 
poems to an imaginary interruptive companion; he 
cries : — 

Fool! All that is, at all 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 

That third line, by the way, is a splendid basis for 
a creed, worth all the unwholesome permutations and 
combinations of the six ‘‘ Good Little Books ”’ recently 
reviewed in THE ACADEMY. 

It is extremely fascinating to spend a spare hour or 
two among half a dozen poets and note their various 
ways of discussing the same subject. Take Burns, 
for a glimpse, picturing one of the city gallants—the 
poet of strongly-beating heart and strongly-beating 
rhythms; the more his verse galloped or cantered the 
better he was pleased: 

His coat is the hue 
Of his bonnet sae blue, 
His fecket is white as the new-driven snaw; 
His hose they are blae 
And his shoon like the slae, 
And his clear siller buckles they dazzle us a’. 

One is on horseback, with the reins taut, in a 
moment! There are times, of course, when the only 
thing to do is to lie on your back in the heather with 
a cigarette, let your favourite pocket-edition open 
where it will, and allow the unsullied, but rather 
solemn joy of being alive to take full possession; but 
there are other times when an afternoon’s systematic 
study of the manner in which several poets will unravel 
a single idea is illuminating and really helpful to the 
comprehension of their outlook and their mastery of 
language. There is a sense in which all varieties of 
poetry can be compared, naturally, and all styles of 
painting; but the essential difference between com- 
paring two things and contrasting them must not be 
ignored; often the two words are taken as 
synonymous. And—‘‘ whenever the same word is 
associated by the parties (to a discussion) with diffe- 
rent ideas, they may converse, or contraverse, till the 
crack of doom!”’ Witrrip L. RanpDELL 





A CRUSADE AND A CORRECTION 


IF a person wishes nowadays to become a popular hero, 
his best course is (metaphorically) to get arrayed in 
appropriate clothes, ferret about in the highways and 
byways of literature, catch some of the numerous 
vermin that lurk there, and then expose their un- 
pleasing carcases (with the help of the Press) in the 
most prominent place possible. The British public 
will come in crowds and rend the air with their cheers 
for his noble achievement. It has again become 
fashionable to applaud—nay, to deify—the Public 
Scavenger. The most recent manifestation of our 
Puritanical instinct—something, by the way, far harder 
to remove than the taint of original sin—has been to 
hoist this rather unsavoury personage shoulder-high and 
carry him about for public worship. No doubt in this 
way general attention is concentrated away from less 
exalted doings. And that is just what the Puritan 
likes. Our nation was once supposed to enjoy on 
the Continent an enviable reputation for high morality; 
and if our periodical pillorying of vice be any criterion 
of our private purity, we ought still to be basking in 
the sunshine of Continental praise. Unfortunately, it 
is now an open secret that English private morals are 
really no better than those of her neighbours, but as 
we continue to act as though they were, we have 
exchanged our former reputation for something very 
different. We are labelled a nation of hypocrites. This 
is distinctly unpleasant, but it is endurable; hypocrisy 
may be reprehensible—although a great wit robbed 
it of much of its evil-smelling suggestion by defining 
it as merely a method of multiplying one’s personality 
—but the stigma of idiocy is far worse. Acting is an 
art; imbecility is a disease. It is undoubtedly more 
comfortable to be a nation of actors than a nation 
of idiots. If, however, we are all to become influenced 
by the irrational proceedings of certain misguided 
people, we shall certainly fall victims to a chronic 
moral mania. For certain persons—perhaps tired of a 
useful obscurity—have lately formed a scavengers’ 
crusade against verminous novels. I have not been 
guilty of reading more than a few of the current 
creations or adaptations offered by modern delineators 
of domestic disputes, but I have little doubt that those 
books contain much that is trashy and occasionally 
offensive. But there was surely no need to bellow 
violent epithets against them from the house-tops; that 
was indeed giving them a tremendous importance quite 
disproportionate to their inherent value. These ener- 
getic scavengers have infested the modern novel with all 
the horrible infection of a physical plague. According 
to their frenzied judgment we are all slowly but surely 
succumbing to an insidious mental and moral tabes 
entirely due to the powerful influence of prurient 
novels. Now these crusaders are quite mistaken; in 
their blind fanaticism they have transformed the com- 
paratively harmless flea into the dangerous monster. 
Insensible to the humour of it all, they are really 
seeking to banish fleas from the face of literature. The 
flea has a useful place in the natural economy. And so 
has the inferior. novel in the literary world. For 
contrast is the soul of criticism. What better means 
is there of appreciating the first-rate than a familiar 
acquaintance with the second-rate? How much does 
not Beauty gain in loveliness by placing her side by 
side with the Beast? The choice phrase, the majestic 
sweep, the splendid reasoning of a Carlyle are doubly 
enhanced by the bastard English, the dislocated style, 
the dogmatic narrow-mindedness of a Corelli. An 
Atheneum gains immeasurably by the mere existence 
of an Answers. Then how very thankful we should 
really be for poor, trivial, or improper novels! The 

are the rather painful but necessary processes by whic 

our indistinct vision becomes glorious, clear, and true. 
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It is chiefly by them that our sense of perspective is 
properly and accurately adjusted. We owe them grati- 
tude, not abuse. To return to our earlier simile, it is 
mainly by indirect means of these literary fleas that our 
most delicate sensibilites can be aroused. 

Then let this so-called vermin live on, ever fulfilling 
its humble but valuable part in the scheme of language 
and idea! 

But there is another aspect to this crusade. Grant- 
ing that most modern novels are unutterably wicked 
and contemptuous of existing moral codes, is it not 
an insult to our national common sense to postulate 
our ready impressibility to the shocking suggestions 
said to be contained in them? If the average 
sturdy Englishman be so easily corrupted by the 
written or printed page, how is it that he has not yet 
become unfit for polite society? Were we all so 
appallingly weak-minded, these improper novels have 
existed long enough to have changed by now social 
and moral order into social and moral chaos. Our 
national character would be justifying the bitter indict- 
ments of certain well-known quack psychologists. But 
in spite of the terrible prophecies of the latest 
crusaders, and in spite of the scandalous libels of 
Nordau and his followers, we still remain as a nation 
fairly lusty. Many of us have been trained in acade- 
mical Spartas, where Physical Grit has been the 
supreme Deity; and the fact is we are much too 
muscular, much too obtuse to be affected by voluptuous 
visions or subtle immoral suggestion from third-rate, 
or even first-rate, pens. Faulty as our modern educa- 
tional system be in some respects, it has been singu- 
larly successful in substituting sinewy vigour for 
languorous vice. To most of us the serious things of 
life are not books, good or bad, but bats and balls. 
We have no sense by which to detect or hold fast the 
“‘ delicately indelicate ’’ insinuations of,sexual novels. 
They are shafts which ricochet harmlessly from our 
coarse-textured brains. And, alas, some of us are 
equally impervious to the healthy emanations from 
great minds. What is really wanted now is not so 
much a punitive expedition against naughty novelists as 
a good-natured attack upon otir extravagant cult of 
muscle. Physical culture may be medicine for moral 
degeneration, but one may die from an overdose of 
medicine as well as from an over-dose of poison. In 
reality we are in far more danger of mental degenera- 
tion from over-athleticism than of moral annihilation 
through an over-dose of so-called poisonous novels. 
Besides, the “‘ poisonous’”’ novel, properly treated, 
is of unrealised value. It is the paradoxical touchstone 
for style. Witrrip M. LeapMan. 


FICTION 


Comrades Two. E.izapetH FREEMANTLE. (Heine- 
mann, 4S.) 


Mr. HEINEMANN has accustomed us to expect some- 
thing which has at least interest in one or other of the 
directions which the art of fiction-writing of the present 
moment can take; but in ‘‘Comrades Two,”’ by Eliza- 
beth Freemantle, we can find nothing which justifies 
its creation. There is neither style, psychological nor 
descriptive interest, nor is there even the interest of the 
construction of a story, and what does duty for humour 
in this book is of a quality which, instead of relieving 
the tedium of 246 pages of undiluted mediocrity, adds 
rather another ingredient of fatuous vulgarity. The 
opening words, “‘I must write things down, I simply 
must,” leads on to the explanation that it is a ‘‘ simple 
way of relieving a surcharged heart, or mind,.or both.” 
So far we are my willing to believe that it was an 
excellent thing for her immediate neighbours that the 
authoress of this journal should betake herself to the 











‘‘ bluffs,’ pen.in hand! Ever after ‘‘ vistas of diffi- 
culty ’’ opened before her, wherein “ phrasing, punc- 
tuation, originality in expressing thought and the art 
with which it is imperative to clothe the natural,” and 
after four false starts, she CoerE SORE announces at 
the fifth that ‘‘ English and the other things must go, 
because I have much to say.”’ The reader will judge 
for himself to what the ‘‘ much ’’ amounts, and whethe- 
the writer would not have been more profitably em- 
pow amidst the despised ‘‘ daily round”’ of house- 
eeping. For this ‘‘ limp dreamer ’’ (the epithet is her 
own), who “ prefers reading two verses about a simple 
white violet to an immoral play by the Immortal Bard,”’ 
has a mind above the occupations of a housewife. To 
sweeping, cooking, and washing, she cannot settle, be- 
cause of the desire to achieve. Not only is she a writer, 
but also a pianist; or, rather, she lets the piano ‘‘ whis 
er’’ to her from beneath her fingers ‘‘ the intense 
onging which sometimes makes up for a woeful 
lack of execution,’’ and so keen is her love of Nature 
that in the midst of trying ‘‘to send forth’ one of 
her ‘‘ living fragrant word-pictures, acceptable to the 
senses of many an unknown affinity,’ she pauses to 
dwell on the delights of caging a young golden oreole 
or prairie lark! We, indeed, pity ‘the one when he 
comes out of the west with marriage in his eye,’’ if her 
domestic achievements should be on a level with her 
artistic ones. 


A Walking Gentleman. By James Prior. (Con- 
stable, 6s.) 


In ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton ’’ Mr. Barrie shocked the 
Feudalists by his heretical thesis, and it is to be feared 
that their sensibilities will be again hurt by Mr. Prior. 
For his ‘‘ Walking Gentleman ” meets with somewhat 
rough treatment in his wanderings at the hands of the 
various hard-handed men whom he encounters. He, 
however, emerges from his self-imposed penance 
stronger and better in every way, and at the end is a 
man as well as a gentleman. In the hands of a less 
skilful writer the story might suport improbable or 
even dull; but Mr. Prior knows his country and his 
people so well, and his touch is so light, yet so sure, 
that his work becomes almost photographic at times in 
its truthfulness, and his characters appear as real living 
individuals. The beanfeasters, the stone-breaker, the 
busker on the sands, and, above all, the tramp, become, 
if not our friends, at least our quite intimate acquaint- 
ances, and if ever it should be our fortune to meet them 
we should not feel that we were among a strange 
people. As regards Lord Beiley himself, Mr. Prior 
trusts considerably to our imagination to explain the 
motives of his action. In this he is, we think, well 
advised, for no amount of psychological analysis could 
satisfy anyone who feels the need of detailed explana- 
tion.. Those of his readers who understand will 
sympathise, and the rest do not matter. 

In the general scheme of his work—its inconse- 
quence, its whole-hearted love of the open road, and, 
above all, its wide sympathy with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men—Mr. Prior reminds us irresistibly of 
George Borrow. It would, perhaps, be too much to 
place the present work on a level with “‘ Lavengro”’ or 
** The Romany Rye,” but lovers of the latter will prob- 
ably not deny a place on the same shelf to ‘‘ A Walking 
Gentleman.”’ 


Robert Thorne. By Suan. F. Buttock. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 

On the cover this book is described by the publisher as 
‘“‘ A page from the great Day-Book of London Town. 
The history of a little soul. A human document.” It 
might also be described with no less hyperbole as the 
Epic of the Second-Division Clerk. 

That a story might well be written on the life of a 
civil servant has often occurred to us, and the present 
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book, in spite of its defects, strengthens that impres- 
sion. But, although Mr. Bullock professes to show the 
soul of his hero, he has not succeeded in portraying 
the soul of the system, ‘‘ the Mill.”” He has caught the 
spirit of the clerk as a class, but he has not caught that 
subtle distinctive note which makes the civil servant 

uite different from his fellows in mercantile houses. 
He is more concerned with the accidents than the 
essence—to use the jargon of the school-men. Office- 
coats fastened with pink tape and paper-fasteners, 
lunch in the restaurant in the basement, tea-clubs in 
the afternoon—all these are familiar to those who know 
Somerset House, but they do not of themselves make 
up that strange product of departmental system, “‘ the 
Somerset House young man.”’ Yet Mr. Bullock knows 
his types and can portray them: Oliver, the second- 
division clerk, who chafes at his position and the hope- 
lessness of promotion; Old Squaretoes, who lives his 
life by official routine, and even systematises his private 
accounts on the lines of Parliamentary votes, who 
reaches his maximum salary but never wins promotion 
to the staff; the Captain and O’Dowd, whose lives 
really begin when the office closes—all these are well- 
drawn individualities, and are quite probable portraits. 
Yet, in spite of this photographic accuracy, this 
laboured realism, we cannot grant that Mr. Bullock 
has succeeded as he might have done. Whether he 
writes of the life from personal experience, or merely 
from observation, we do not know, but the fact remains 
that his picture of the Camberwell home of the Wil- 
lards or of the Kennington lodging-house is far truer 
in spirit than is his central and most important scene—. 
the Mill. Perhaps this is because he has tried too much 
to reproduce every little detail of the life, and in this 
elaboration the general impression of the whole is lost, 
and while the picture is nowhere inaccurate, it is, none 
the less, not a likeness. At the same time, let it be 
clearly understood that “‘ Robert Thorne ”’ is, in every 
sense of the word, a book to read. Its scheme and 
development are simple, direct, and consistent. The 
growth of Thomas’s character is subtly and skilfully 
conveyed, and though we are not altogether inclined 
to agree entirely with Mr. Bullock’s conclusions, we 
are grateful to him for an interesting and welcome 
study of a most important—though often ignored— 
part of our modern social system. 


A Case for the Courts. 
(F. V. White, 6s.) 


WRITTEN in the conventional style of the cheap serial, 
“* A Case for the Courts ”’ is one of those books which 
prove trying to the nerves of the critic. All the old 
phrases, situations, and time-worn characters are 
served up, but with less skill than is usual even in this 
class of novel. On the first page we find the sentence, 
‘* Valerie drew herself up to her full height. Her eyes 
flashed at her companion one of her thorough-bred 
glances, in which mingled pride and scorn, then with 
a firm and confident step she advanced to the man in 
the stable,” and it is typical of many. The story is 
equally commonplace. Valerie, the heroine, is living 
under the care of an excellent parson and his wife owing 
to the disagreements of her parents. Here she falls in 
love with a fellow-boarder, Martin Routh, and eventu- 
ally marries him despite opposition from her father, 
Sir Philip Viliars. There is the usual villain, this time 
called Lemuel Cadover, who is, of course, responsible 
for the trouble between Valerie’s parents. He comes 
to the village where Lady Viliars is engaged as 
governess to her own daughter unknown to the latter, 
and drives her away after ruining the clergyman’s only 
child. But Valerie recognises her mother, and when 
she is taken home by Sir Philip she does her best to 
effect a reconciliation between the two. Lemuel, how- 
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ever, has a confederate in his sister, who is Sir Philip’s 





housekeeper, consequently things continue to go rather 
badly with Valerie, until the authoress, having 
exhausted considerable space, abruptly brings the story 
to a conclusion in a most illogical manner. No attempt 
is made to explain mysteries, the dramatis persone 
simply dropping out when their creator has no further 
use for them. A confession by Mrs. Strutt, the house- 
keeper, clears the air, though the reason why the woman 
in question should have confessed at all is somewhat 
obscure. There are several minor characters in the 
story, but as they have no bearing on the “‘ plot ’’ they 
can be ignored with safety. “‘A for the Courts ” 
is an example of the really poor novel, the novel with- 
out distinction or imagination, and it incidentally causes 
the reviewer to speculate as to the value of the judg- 
ments of publishers’ readers. Mrs. Coulson Kernahan 
generously reproduces the opinions of various periodi- 
cals, ranging from the Atheneum to the Daily Mirror, 
of her former works. They are all highly compli- 
mentary, but we are afraid that ““A ons for the 
Courts ’’ will disappoint the writers of these eulogies. 


The Fate of the Hara Diamond. By T. W. SPeicur. 
(Greening, 6s.) 

A TITLE such as this is a sure index of the contents of 
a book. The experienced reader knows quite well what 
he may expect, and the only question of interest is one 
of comparison. Mr. Speight’s book is no better and 
no worse than many others of the same type. The 
same incidents occur again here that have occurred over 
and over again before. The theft of a sacred stone in 
India, its pursuit, both by its rightful owners, and by 
others eager to stedl it in their turn, a murder or two 
for that end, and its ultimate possession by the rightful 
people—such a plot presents nothing new or, at this 
date, surprisingly exciting. Mr. Speight also intro- 
duces other interests—the identity of the heroine and, 
of course, her love story. But, in spite of all this 
exciting material, Mr. Speight unfortunately does not 
succeed in arousing any great interest. His characters 
are none too interesting, and the key to the mayetery is 
found far too early in the story. Had the weather been 
favourable, the book might have been recommended for 
reading at the seaside; it may, in any case, serve to 
while away an idle hour at home. 


In His Grip. 

Long, 6s.) 
Tuts posthumous work of Mr. Murray shows that his 
hand maintained its cunning right up to the last. The 
characterisation is clear and natural, the incidents well 
chosen for the purpose of the story, and the account 
of Sir Donald’s yielding to sudden temptation is con- 
vincing. The sympathy of the reader is always with 
the proper people, and everything comes right in the 
end. What more can the lover of light fiction desire? 
There is, perhaps, nothing vai | exciting or won- 
derfully good in the story, but it will rank well among 
books of its class. It does not, and —- was not, 
meant to stimulate any great effort of thought; he who 
runs may read, and read easily. But it interests, and 
the interest is sustained to the end. If, when the end 
is reached, no particular permanent impression 
remains, no blame attaches to the author; his purpose 
is undoubtedly ephemeral, and his readers can find 
many other similar stories to amuse them if they are 
so disposed. Like the whole of Mr. Murray’s work, 
‘In His Grip ” is clean and healthy in tone and, though 
not showing any particular genius, still proves undeni- 
able talent and carefulness in work. 


The Confessions of a Widow. By Lucas CLEEVE. 
(F. V. White, 6s.) 

Tue chief fault of Lucas Cleeve’s latest novel is its 

uniform dulness. She has not made Ruth Rivington’s 

“ confessions ” interesting in the slightest degree, and, 
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although the book is well-written, it cannot be recom- 
mended to the general reader. The widow occupies 
quite three-fourths of the book in narrating the triviali- 
ties of a somewhat unexciting existence. She has sur- 
vived ten years of married life with an old man, and, in 
possession of his fortune, she resides on the farm 
entirely surrounded by well-meaning but tiresome rela- 
tives. But eventually she decides to accept Lady 
Dupont’s invitation to come and visit her, and here the 
** confessions ’’ stop to allow the authoress to recount 
certain adventures in the pre-marriage days of her 
heroine. The narrative is then continued by the widow, 
who meets an old lover at Lady Dupont’s, is proposed 
to—a common experience in her life, by the way—and 
when she rushes off to Switzerland she meets another 
old lover on a mountain path, and he, of course, pro- 
poses to her later on. Then there is a doctor, a 
pathetic creature, who waits ten years for Ruth only 
to find that he never had a chance of gaining her, and 
a clergyman who is looking for a second wife on the 
plea that a live widow is better than a dead angel. 
Mrs. Rivington, however, declines all offers, and 
returns to the country farm, determined to do her best 
to alleviate the distress of the poor and needy. She 
loves Randolph Holt, but allows another to marry him; 
while Lord Arthur Beaumont is dismissed because of 
the memory of her dead husband. The last-named has 
a bad habit of obtruding his personality, via his widow’s 
reminiscences, in every chapter of the book, and in the 
end we are given to understand that in his vulgar way 
Augustus Rivington had made an impression upon his 
wife during their married life, and that she is averse 
to marrying for the second time because. of the first— 
an ambiguous reason, surely. Lucas Cleeve produces 
so many novels in the course of a year that it is difficult 
to take her work seriously. She writes well considering 
the uantity, but “The Confessions of a Widow ”’ will 
be found disappointing by those who know how 
interesting she can be at times. 


The Story of Anna Beames. 
Scott. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


THERE are novels that are photographic, others that 
are oleographic, while some are delicate drawings in 
water-colours, and the great novels may be likened 
to pictures by old masters. Miss (we think it is Miss) 
Dawson Scott’s “‘ Story of Anna Beames’”’ is an etch- 
ing or perhaps a photogravure “after” an old 
master. It is very finely wrought, a notable piece of 
craftsmanship, thought out with infinite pains, perfect 
in the matter of composition, and finished with a 
detail that declares an abhorrence of anything slip- 
shod. Its subject, moreover, is artistically worthy of 
such good, conscientious workmanship Yet the book 
does not live—and in passing that judgment we take 
Miss Dawson Scott’s own high standard of work. It 
is a sombre story whereas it was meant to be powerful 
—an irony has been achieved where a tragedy was 
intended. And the reason is that the book lacks that 
flash which may make the most hideous record pitiful 
and momentarily redeems the sordid life from meau- 
ness. Restraint is admirable in art when there is 
emotion to be restrained, but with something almost 
approaching heartlessness it is here written how Anna 
Beames, spinster, thirty-five years old and given to 
all good works, kept house for her brother, a country 
vicar; how learning of the dangerous attentions paid 
to the pretty serving-maid by the village Don Juan she 
determines to foil his suit; how she succeeds, and, 
in so doing, herself falls a victim as much to the 
frailty of her own sex as to the man. When the con- 
sequence declares itself, she calls on her three brothers 
to compel the man to marry her, and in fear of an 
old murder being brought home to him, the brutish 
farm servant is forced into wedlock with the gentle- 


By C. A. Dawson 





woman. Within a month or two of the marriage he 
brutally throws his wife downstairs and she dies in 
giving birth to the incriminating child. This is not 
cheerful reading and certain aspects of the story are 
treated with the freedom characteristic of feminine 
fiction. The book indeed is an exposition by parable 
of Genesis iii. 16. 


In ta) First Watch. By James Datziet. (Unwin, 
s. 


Mr. Krptine in ‘‘A Fleet in Being’’ makes one of 
his naval lieutenants admit that “‘ they are dashed good 
sorts in the Engine Room.” Mr. Dalziel in the four- 
teen stories in this book shows the truth of this text. 
But Mr. Dalziel’s heroes are not the “‘ tiffies’’ of the 
fleet, but the hard-bitten, inconspicuous engineers of 
the coasting-trade in the China seas—quite a different 
story. Mr. Dalziel evidently knows his men and their 
life. At times, indeed his work is so technical that 
the stay-at-home reader gasps in hopeless failure to 
follow his descriptions. Tail-shafts, stern-tubes, colli- 
sion bulk-heads, stern-posts, rush through his brain 
with a mad inconsequence, and he feels that he is in 
a strange inferno of racing engines and throbbing pis- 
tons whose effect he dimly realises, but whose action is 
far beyond his comprehension. But this is an age of 
specialisation, and through all and above all, in Mr. 
Dalziel’s stories, there runs the great interest of the 
fight between human ingenuity and the Frankenstein 
of man’s invention. Of the fourteen stories which go 
to make up this book a good half are tragic. This is 
perhaps only natural: for the life which Mr. Dalziel 
describes is hard even to cruelty, and Mr. Dalziel 
is before all things a realist. His description of the 
murder of the captain and officers of the Capella by 
the coolie cargo is horrible, so also is his realistic pic- 
ture of gun-running, when the blockade-runners are 
sunk by the scared Russians whom they had come to 
help. But as a relief to these grim pictures, Mr. 
Dalziel tells of the passing of Pan-Fat, one of the 
most delightful pieces of light comedy imaginable, and 
also more technically, but still quite appreciably even 
to the uninitiated, of the Terrible Downfall of The 
Two Macs. He also introduces a most engaging liar 
—Saunders Maquire, of whom we should like to hear 
more. Mr. Dalziel is a welcome addition to the com- 
pany of writers of the sea. 


, 


The Soul of a Priest. By the Duxe Lirta. (Fisher 


Unwin, 6s.) 


Tuts volume, which describes the spiritual adventures 
of the son of an Italian nobleman, who becomes a priest 
against the will of his father, appears to have been 
written for the purpose of making a savage attack 
against the Roman Catholic Church. We do not, 
therefore, propose to deal with it here, beyond remark- 
ing that the bitterness of the author’s strictures is of a 
nature to awaken in the fair-minded reader a consider- 
able degree of sympathy with the institution attacked. 


The Dupe. By Geratp Biss. (Greening, 6s.) 


‘« * By Jove, it’s daylight,’ he murmured; ‘I must tidy 
things up a bit and get rid of the body,’ ”’ says the cool 
villain at the end of the first chapter. ‘‘ As 
he took his hat from the stand in the hall 
he heard a muffled thud and the sound of a 
falling chair; but he took no heed.’”’ That is the 
corpulent frame of the hero’s supposed father, which 
succumbs at the end of the second chapter. ‘‘ ‘ Call me 
husband, and become my little wife without delay! ’ he 
replied, kissing her passionately on the lips,”’ are the 
last words of Mr. Biss’s novel. More need not be said. 
It is a sensational novel, not unduly vulgar, which runs 
with blood and ends happily. The mystery is unneces- 
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sarily involved, and Mr. Biss’s treatment a little cir- 
cuitous. But many readers will find pleasure in the 
many murders, and a turill, perhaps, in the mystery and 
the faint spice of wickedness which prevails in the book. 
Their pleasure will be quite harmless and quite satis- 
factory to the ingenious author. 








DRAMA 
ion 


AsssuREDLY Mr. John Galsworthy was among the mal- 
contents on Tuesday afternoon when his new play was 
roduced at the Savoy by Messrs. Vedrenne and 
arker; for he must have realised as fully as anyone 
in the audience that he had failed. Fortunately he is 
so successful, so very positively assured of many future 
successes, that his failure will not dishearten him over- 
much. But whether that successful future is to be on 
the stage rather than as a novelist is still doubtful. 
Rarely have Englishmen been equally strong in the two 
arts. Probably Mr. Galsworthy will have to decide 
which medium he is to work in and let the other alone. 

But if, conscious of his own-powers, Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s disappointment was modified, that of the audi- 
ence was very great. Everyone went to the Savo 
feeling sure that they were in for a good thing. Wit 
a keen recollection of ‘‘ The Silver Box,”’ and an even 
fresher memory of ‘‘ The Country House,” their ex- 
pectations were high, and they had a comfortable and 
secure feeling that, whatever was in store for them, 
the afternoon would be a pleasant one. We read with 
content the announcement on the programme that “‘ the 
action passes throughout Midsummer Day.’’ Here was 
skill! Here was a care for the Unities! It would be 
nice to watch how the author had managed to pack 
within so short a time all that he had got to show us. 

Alas! From a height greater than that on which 
we usually stand at the rising of the curtain on a new 
play we fell very far indeed. By the end of the after- 
noon we wondered at the skill which had managed to 
a age the action of the story over a whole day. 
Was this the author of ‘‘ The Silver Box”’ we were 
listening to; and where was Mr. Granville Barker— 
why had he not rushed in to save us? The very first 
moment struck a chill. When we saw Miss Henrietta 
Watson watering her roses the uneasiness began, and 
through all the pauses and halting phrases till the 
curtain fell (as if tired of keeping up any longer) on a 
miserable first act, it grew and grew. But, the act 
over, we felt that the author must have something 
great up his sleeve. The second act, we told ourselves, 
would contain a wonderful scene which would set us 
all right again. Hitherto we had only heard some dull 
people on the lawn of a Thames-side house talk in a 
duli old-fashioned way about dull subjects. True, a 
charming young girl, Joy, had come from her hiding- 
4 in the leaves of a most useful tree, and given us 

ope of better things, but that was all. The girl’s 
mother had dropped down from London, and had 
brought to her brother’s house in the clumsiest and 
most unnecessary way a lover whom the girl was learn- 
ing to suspect of being in the place her father had 
ceased to occupy. We saw the theme, and certainly it 
was one which promised a good deal if properly treated. 
It was not new; it was, indeed, very old; but the treat- 
ment might be modern enough to make us think or old 
enough to make us weep. But, so far, the writing had 
been devoid of any beauty or charm. - 

But the second act was fully as dismal as the first. 
The feeble talk went on, containing nothing bright or 
sparkling (we would have welcomed a few epigrams) or 
illuminating. Everyone was much concerned with 





some gold mine in Mexico, which gave an opportunity 
for the dull old Indian Colonel to be stupid, and his 
wife to be most conventionally masterful, greedy, and 
vacillating by turns, and for the “ villain,” the Hon. 
Maurice Lever, to try to cheat (but only in a half- 
hearted way) the brother of his mistress. We had the 
inevitable tea, at which the jam instead of the tea was 
raised by way of novelty, and we had an ineffectual 
ove passage between Joy and Dick Merton, followed 
by a clumsy eavesdropping scene in which Joy learns 
her mother’s relations with Lever and his attempt to 
cheat her uncle over “‘the mine.”” We knew at the 
end of the act that it was all over; nothing could pull 
the piece into a success or make it real. In the last act 
we were quite prepared for anything in this bread-and- 
butter problem play, and therefore hailed with real 
merriment the housemaid who waltzed round the stage 
with a champagne bottle. It was no use afterwards 
for the mother to make an appeal to her daughter about 
her right to live her own life. We were no more moved 
by it than was Joy herself, though there was one strik- 
ing sentence in it which would have told in a better 
setting. Mrs. Gwyn got near map home when she 
asked if the pain of bringing her child into the world 
and the anxious hours she had spent in its upbringing 
were reasons why she should give up her happiness for 
the sake of that child. She doesn’t make the sacrifice. 
At the last moment she clings to the man she loves, 
though she is laying up a store of unhappiness for her- 
self in doing so. He is a most miserable creature, 
apparently on the verge of rake | had enough of her. 

is only way of proving himself not a coward is by 
asking Joy to strike him in the face. A most ridiculous 
moment which made one shudder. No wonder joy 
hated him. How far more impressive the problem 
would have been had Lever been a fascinating, powerful 
man whom the girl liked. 

And then came, too late, the one real moment of the 
play when, in a pretty love scene, Lick Merton per- 
suades Joy to entrust herself to him. It is the solution 
of common sense, however badly it may turn out in the 
end, and however unsatisfactory it may be to some 
thinkers. Mr. Galsworthy has simply written a varia- 
tion of Guy de Maupassant’s “‘ Yvette,’’ and has unfor- 
tunately missed fire all through. His intentions were 
good; he thought he had got together some interesting 
characters; he imagined pretty little love scenes; his 
theme of a young girl’s heart awakening to the joy of 
her own love and pain at her mother’s love was 
gracious; but, as he must have seen himself, the spark 
was lacking. His simple methods led to dulness; his 
absence of theatricality produced the most naive exits 
and entries we have seen for a long time. The last 
lines were the only ones which told, and they finished 
off the play precisely as Maupassant finished off Yvette : 


Souvent femme varie 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie. 


The famous Court artists felt the weight, or empti- 
ness, of their task. They behaved like amateurs not 
sure of themselves or their author. Mr. A. E. George 
as Colonel Hope was particularly futile, and Mr. Allen 
Wade, except at the very last, would only have passed 
muster in a very moderate-sized drawing-room. Miss 
Florence Haydon was indeed delightful, and gave more 
than their full value to such lines as she had to say. 
Miss Wynne Matthison seemed for once wooden and 
unfeminine. But Miss Dorothy Minto was thoroughly 
charming. She was ‘‘ Yvette ’’ to the life—a sweet and 
lovable creature. She is a real—a very considerable— 
artist. 

How delightful it is that after seeing ‘“‘Joy ’ one can 
go home and read a chapter of ‘‘ The Cosntty House.” 
““Damn the dog! Oh, poor John!” A pity, indeed, 
there was not one line like that in the play. aT 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. ALFRED NUTT AND THE SANGRAAL 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Alfred Nutt is certainly quite right in thinking 
that I should welcome his most interesting and suggestive 
contribution to THe Acapgmy on the question of the Sangraal. 
I read his letter with the keenest curiosity, and I am under 
the impression that he and I are very near agreement on this 
most puzzling and complicated problem. There are some 
ménor points that I wish he would solve for me: for example, 
there is the introduction to the Grand Saint Graal. I want to 
know about that Hermit; what was the “ sign ”’ that he wore 
which enabled the knight to recognise him as having been a 
participator in some secret assembly? What assembly could 
this have been? Is it possible that this introduction is an 
adaptation of some very early document? The precision of 
date is curious. 

I think, perhaps, that Mr. Nutt and myself would disagree 
as to the importance of remote origins. If I am asked tu 
explain the meaning of the words imbecile and idiot, I do not 
think that I should be really explaining anything by referring 
to baculus, or to a Greek word signifying a private person. 
And if an intelligent little boy were to say, ‘‘ What docs 
‘ virtuosity ’ mean?” I should not reply that it came from a 
Latin word meaning “‘ a man,’’ and that this Latin word was 
akin to baro. Excursions into Sanscrit I should regard as 
still more impertinent—hence my prophetic irritation at Miss 
Weston’s Adonis paper, hence my dislike of the Spring 
Cabbage Doctrine. Mr. Nutt allows that I have done ample 
justice to the Pagan element in the Graal Legend; why not 
leave Adonis alone, with Buddha’s Alms Dish and the Mill 
of Perpetual Flour in the Kalevala? 

There are one or two details in Mr. Nutt’s admirable letter 
which seem to me arguable. Mr. Nutt says: 

Mr. Machen’s hypothesis demands the survival into the 
twelfth century, not alone of mere traces, or even of un- 
connected and incoherent incidents, but a definite sequence 
of incidents, forming a distinct plot, and exhibiting and 
symbolising a vital difference between Celtdom and 
Rome: a plot, therefore, essentially heterodox in the eyes 
of the twelfth century. 

But the plot of the early Graal Romances—the Percival of 
Chrestien excepted, but Percival does not count—are horribly 
unorthodox, not only according to twelfth century Roman 
standards, but according to any Christian standards. Practic- 
ally the whole Apostolate disappears, to give place to Josephes, 
who occupies a position in the New Dispensation compared 
with which the most extravagant Roman doctrine as to the 
powers of St. Peter is mild and modest. So ‘‘ unorthodoxy ” 
is clearly no objection to any hypothesis in this Graal matter. 
I confess I do not understand how these Romances were 
tolerated; I can only suppose that they were treated as fairy 
tales without any doctrinal significance. I do not believe for a 
moment that the Romance writers were consciously heterodox ; 
it seems probable that they merely inflated an ancient Celtic 
story, containing ancient Celtic claims against Rome, to the 
point of hyperbole and extravagance, without seeing what 
their Josephes legend really implied from an ecclesiastical point 
of view. I think I should believe that the Galahad story “ in 
some form ’’ was older than the ninth or tenth century; I 
should incline to place its origin early in the eighth century. 
But in what form? That I cannot tell. There was no 
Lancelot of the Romances, but there was probably illegitimate 
origin, since the parentage of many Welsh saints is of this 
character. I cannot agree with Mr. Nutt in thinking the 
survival of Celtic Church versus Roman Church stories as 
improbable. For in the first place, speaking generally, is 
there any assignable time limit to the survival of anything? 
I am continually being astonished by the vitality of things. 
The wandering tinkers, jabbering corrupt Gaelic to one 
another, the server in the Roman Mass lifting up the little, 
stiff chasuble of modern days, just as the server of the ninth 
century lifted up the heavy and voluminous vestment of his 
time, the children of Caerleon on Usk carrying round the 
gilded and fruit-bearing apple of Martial’s strene—the list of 
such amazing survivals is infinite. Then, particularly, we 
are dealing with Celts, with a people noted for their fierce 
attachment to their antique customs. Mr. Nutt asks how 
the legend was preserved ‘“‘ among a people which . . . 
had long conformed to Roman orthodoxy?” Frankly, I see 
no difficulty. Logically, no doubt, the Welsh had no business 
to be recollecting the legend; but, logically, that abbot whom 





Giraldus met had’no business to be a married man, and those 
Irish whom St. Bernard mentions had no business to believe 
that the possessor of St. Patrick’s staff was ipso facto Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. Logically, the orthodox French Romance 
writer should have cut off his right hand rather than dethrone 
St. Peter and the whole Apostolate; but he overturned the 
foundations of his Church gaily, without a scruple. There are: 
tales in the Lives of the Welsh Saints about a Holy Bell, which 
refused to give any sound in the hands of the Holy Father; 
but uttered angelic notes when rung by St. Teilo or St. Iltyd— 
I write far from books. Here, in little, you have the whole 
anti-Roman claim, in spite of the fact that the Welsh Church 
had submitted, officially, by the beginning of the ninth cen-- 
tury. One might speculate as to the probable continuance ot 
a cryptic Celtic Church, in lonely hermitages, in little 
chapelries in wild, waste places, perhaps for centuries, per- 
haps into the eleventh century; but, this not improbable: 
hypothesis apart, it seems to me that the persistence of a Celtic 
Church Legend is (almost) demonstrated. The references o- 
the Chalice and the Saints’ Bells in ‘‘ The High History ”’ are 
certainly not Norman-French inventions; what are they, then, 
if they are not the desiderated survival ? 

And now for the Templars. I am still unmoved on this: 
point. I do not think that it is “‘ a fact ’’ that the ‘‘ Crusading, 
Eastern Element ” in the Graal Romances ‘“‘ stands in some 
connection, ill-defined and obscure it may be, yet certain, with: 
the Temple body.” I think it is an improbable hypothesis, 
and that the only relation between the two things is that the 
Templars were supposed to be conforming in real life to the 
pattern of the Graal heroes—to the union of the saint and 
knight—and that, in consequence of this conformity, the 
Romance writers have, on occasion, put the Questers into 
Templar costume, while Wolfram calls them Templesiens. I 
have named the Templar Heresy (supposing it to have ever 
existed) ‘‘ distinctly anti-sacramental,’’ because the only 
evidence which connects Templarism with the Holy Eucharist 
is to the effect that one or two knights confessed that they 
had secreted the Host and consumed an unconsecrated wafer. 
The evidence is highly dubious, I suppose; but, granting its- 
truth, I should say that it is quite impossible that from any 
doctrine indicated by this tale—whether it be taken to be a: 
doctrine of profanation, or a doctrine of mere contemptuous: 
negative—there should have sprung the Eucharistic ardours: 
and adorations of the Queste. The fruits of the interior 
spiritual life assuredly never were borne by such wretched’ 
thorns and thistles as these. And, if we suppose the Temp- 
lars, or some of them, to have been partially infected by a: 
possibly surviving Gnosis in the East, then the hypothesis: 
is in no better condition. I am sorry, of course, to hurt my 
friends the Occultists; but the cold truth is that a Gnostic 
Redivivus would find himself mest at home in the City Temple: 
of to-day. The resemblance between the fragment of ar 
Albigensian Liturgy of the thirteenth century and a moderi 
Dissenting service is really wonderful. Then, again, Mr. 
Nutt seems to find some likeness between the “‘ glorification of 
a priesthood constituted outside of and without reference to “” 
the official Church and the system of Templarism. Why? 
The Templars never claimed the sacerdotium. They were 
accused of doing so in one particular—of exercising or claim- 
ing to exercise the power of absolution. The truth was that 
the Master had the power of remitting the punishment due to 
the breach of any articles of the Templar Rule; but even the 
most virulent foes of the Order never charged the Knights 
with pretending to offer the Sacrifice and to consecrate the 
elements. The “ peculiar priesthood ’’ of the Graal is, above 
all things, a Eucharistic priesthood that offers the sacrifice by 
the power of the Holy Spirit—Mr. Nutt will remember the 
beautiful comparison of Galahad’s red armour with the Red 
Flame of Pentecost—and such a sacerdotium would proceed, 
oddly enough, from a body which certainly seems to have 
made the trampling under foot of the crucifix an initiatory 
ceremony. I do not say that this rite was evil in intention-- 
probably it was not—but imagine Galahad performing it ! 

ARTHUR MACHEN. 


ART AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of THe AcApDEMY 

S1r,—Miss Talbot’s “‘ restatement’’ in THe Acapemy of 
August 24 is such a medley of contradictions that one wonders 
if, after all, anything can be made out of it, or whether it 
were not better to let the irreconcilable severely alone. 

No surer does the chemist neutralise his acid by his alkali 
than Miss Talbot disposes of her own contentions, point by 
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point. As she seems, however, to lay stress upon some con- 
ception she has of sound as an emotional power—and it is 
here that she most strangely jumbles her case—let me, with- 
out attempting to follow her into all her mazes, apportion its 
value in regard to poetry. 

It is true that Miss Talbot says ‘‘ poetry is the emotion of 
lyrical rapture embodied in sound,’’ that she speaks (and very 
correctly) of Swinburne’s Northumbrian ballad she quotes 
from as having “ heart-thrilling pathos ’’; yet, although she 
sets out with this ‘ text ’’ (we have no quarrel with her axiom 
here), her ‘‘ sermon ’’ shows her meaning to be simply verbal 
music, or, as she expresses it in her corollary on the ‘‘ Daffodil 
passage,’’ “ there is nothing inspiring, no high thought, only 
the poet’s magic, his emotional sense of sound, made the 
lovely transmutation possible.”’ So that there may be no 
mistake, she quotes the above passage for us, and says it 
“‘simply means” “ Daffodils appear” (the italics are all 
mine) “‘ in March, when the weather is too rigorous to permit 
the appearance of the swallow.’”’ But why all this confusion 
of thought and things: of seeming to say one thing, yet 
enlarging to prove the contrary? Miss Talbot has set her- 
self, as the title of her first essay explains—‘‘ Tennyson or 
Another ’’—to prove, by this contending for lovely sound as 
the essential thing in poetry, that Swinburne (who will satiate 
‘the poetry lover who sets himself to read him complete with 
sweetness, so that he will arise tired with excess of metrical 
beauty, as one who has sat over long at a concert)” is 
superior to his great compeer. Now, be it at once said, I am 
not concerned about reputations that can very well be left to 
take care of themselves. I may remark, however, that one 
does not think that Miss Talbot’s theory of beautiful sound 
is very flattering to Swinburne. What concerns us just now 
is its relevancy to criticism. Now, Miss Talbot’s dictum is 
that Shakespeare’s emotional sense of sound ‘‘ made the lovely 
transmutation possible’ in his quoted lines. What is this 
lovely transmutation? ‘‘ Daffodils’’ (if ‘‘ beauty is an 
inspiration in itself,’’ oh, Miss Talbot! here it is, in its pristine 
freshness—the early world, spring’s threshold, as our Shake- 
speare knew—her (spring’s) lovely pledge, the daffodil—here 
in the biting, adverse winds of March—poetry and poetic 
ground to begin with) ‘‘ Daffodils, that come ”’ (how superior 
to appear, Miss Talbot!) ‘before the swallow dares 
(swallow ?—the herald- or advent-pledge of a fuller period of 
beauty in Nature—the plethoric summer) ‘‘and take the winds 
of March with beauty.” 

How many things, what a world of harmony is brought 
together at once by a few similes! Is it the lovely sound that 
makes it possible to see so much in such a few words? Does 
not Miss Talbot see that the poet appeals to our emotional 
sense of beauty (he creates the visions for us) by producing 
harmony out of so many images, brought together in such a 
living picture as his creative mind sees them, and that he 
makes his appeal so simply and yet so effectively, by bringing 
so many ideas before our imagination in so natural and com- 
plete a manner? And as the picture is alive, so is the 
language. If Miss Talbot does not, then I have little hope of 
her ever understanding what is essential in poetry. 

Or, in case it may be urged the passage above referred to 
may be from a dramatic poet (the selection was Miss Talbot’s 
own), let us take an example from a purely lyrical poet, one 
who stands in his singing robes, or otherwise, who depends 
upon his music for his expression : 

Or wert thou in the wild waste 
Sae bleak and bare, 
The desert were a paradise 
If thou wert there. 
What constitutes the ‘“‘ undying loveliness ’’ of these lines? Is 
it the transmutation of lovely words? Is the transmutation 
not one of images in the soul, of the spiritual and perfect, as 
conceived by the heart, over the imperfect in Nature, as it is 
to the heart that it makes its lovely apppeal ? 

Similarly, in “‘ Kubla Khan,’’ was not Coleridge’s design, in 
using the words quoted, to convey to the mind a feeling of 
awe-wonder or the weird, by taking an image removed from 
our common experience ? 

The lines preceding those quoted show this to be the case : 

Beware, beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair, 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew has fed 
And drunk the milk of paradise. 
Yet Miss Talbot says that I, ‘“‘ having wrecked the beauty of 
the last two lines ”’ by transposition of a word, ‘naturally can- 





not see how much Kubla Khan owes to its sound.’’ Prose is 
plain, bald fact as it shows in Miss Talbot’s crucible. Poetry 
is emotion in living motion of language, but also with com- 
pleteness of soul. The language, however musical, is not the 
poetry, it is the instrument merely, and must be a fitting one 
to convey it. If the music be gold, the poet’s image is the 
jewel that is set in it. 

If this were Miss Talbot’s contention, we could then get at 
the something else—the all-important something implied. 
Miss Talbot speaks vaguely of “‘ imaginative music ” (what- 
ever that may mean). She informs us, however, : “in other 
words, such beautiful sound as rings from Tennyson’s 
* Ulysses,’’’ etc., etc. If she said, imagination ‘‘ embodied in 
sound,’’ we could understand her. This is very evidently not 
her contention. But poetry rests its claim upon the spiritual, 
hence the poet’s use of imagery. As the soul to the body, the 
sap to the tree, you cannot separate or define the melody of 
his words from the harmony of his thought. (If he labours 
his thought into verbal music he is so much less a poet.) Not 
by one, but by many attributes, poetry attains its complete and 
perfect unfolding of its magic of inner harmony and outward 
melody. It makes its first appeal to the ear, but it is to the 
soul, the heart, its real and abiding appeal is made (the soul, 
as doubting intellect, feeling nobler impulses toward the true 
and beautiful—the divine harmony of things—the perfect as 
we can conceive of it). Nothing is beneath its notice that 
concerns the sentient, throbbing, thinking part of man. 

Miss Talbot’s vague ‘‘ imaginative music ’’ shows she has 
raised a spectre she is unable to control, and stated a proposi- 
tion she is unable to define or explain, though she sets herself, 
it must be admitted, very heroically to do so. So, there is no 
justification. This may be only an opinion of mine, but it has 
the sanction of a whole past behind it, and if Miss Talbot is 
right, then our prince of critics, Coleridge, whose insight into 
peetry has never hitherto been surpassed, must go into the 
dust-bin of the centuries. You see the extent of the issue you 
have raised, Miss Talbot! 

Hear him on this subject, and after his great voice our own 
may very fitly cease : 

It is essential to poetry that it be simple and appeal to 
the elements and primary laws of our nature, that it be 
sensuous and by its imagery elicit truth at a flash, that it 
be able to move our feelings and awaken our affections. 
In comparing different poets with each other we should 
enquire which have brought into the fullest play our 
imagination and our reason or have created the greatest 
excitement and produced the completest harmony. 

If we consider great exquisiteness of language and 
sweetness of metre alone, it is impossible to deny to Pope 
the character of a delightful writer, but whether he be a 
poet must depend on our definition of the word, and doubt- 
less, if everything that pleases be poetry, Pope’s satires 
and epistles must be poetry. This I must say, that poetry 
as distinguished from other modes of composition does not 
rest in metre, and that it is not poetry if it make no appeal 
to our passions or our imagination. 


What, are we to have miracles in sport, or—I speak rever- 
ently (says he)—‘‘ does God choose idiots by which to convey 
divine truths to men? ” 

BARNARD GEORGE HOARE. 


a To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—I fear Miss Ethel Talbot has ceased to take this dis- 
cussion seriously. At any rate, her ‘“‘ agreement ’’ hardly 
carries the matter any further. After all, our disagreement 
probably arises from the difference of the point of view—the 
difference between the subjective and the objective. The 
spectator, viewing the whole field of life, is, I submit, more 
likely to gain a clear vision of the truth, may almost see the 
very laws of life working in and through various media, than 
the craftsman, whose whole energy is employed in producing 
his work, who, though inevitably working in conformity with 
those laws, is nevertheless probably unconscious of them. 
The one exclaims, with Leonardo da Vinci: ‘‘O admirable 
Justice of Thee. Thou Prime Mover! To no force hast 
Thou permitted lack of the order and quality of its necessary 
effects. _O Thrice-Marvellous Necessity! ’’ While the other 
says: “I but seek to portray the Truth in Beauty.”’ That 
the craftsman is inspired by a realisation of the truth does not 
necessarily make him the poorer artist. That will only occur 
if he forget the Artist in the Preacher. 

Serious argument being at an end, I must—with “ sincere 
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apologies ”—asked to be excused knocking down any more of 
Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts’ ninepins—even in a Pickwickian 
- sense. In any case it is an unsatisfactory form of controversy, 
inasmuch as a fresh name can be introduced for each one 
‘“* knocked out,’? and, moreover, Mr. Hodgetts is still of the 
opinion that “‘ evidently | am not always quite clear as to the 
true value of the words I use.’’ In these circumstances 
nothing I can say can be of any interest or value, either to 
Mr. Hodgetts or those who agree with him, and as I have no 
assurance that these do not comprise the majority of the 
readers of THe Acapemy I retire in the exercise of my dis- 
cretion. 

And so, in the asphyxiating atmosphere of apologetics, the 
discussion : dies without fruitfclness. Unless—is it asking too 
much ?—you, Sir, sum up and give us a judgment. I, for 
one, would be grateful. 

W. BRuNgLL. 


September 22. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—May I explain to Mr. Rivers that when I connected 
the execution of the Girondists with Charlotte Corday’s action 
I did not the least mean to imply that anyone ever dreamt of 
accusing Mme. Roland of complicity with Charlotte Corday. 
I had in mind the famous exclamation attributed to 
Vergniaud when he heard of her execution, ‘‘ She has killed 
us, but she has taught us how to die.’’ Popular feeling was 
inflamed against the Girondists by the death of Marat, not 
because of any suspected complicity with Charlotte Corday, 
but because Charlotte Corday was one of their followers, and, 
coming straight from Barbaroux and the other deputies at 
Caen, was undeniably inspired by hatred of their great enemy, 
Marat, who had determined on their destruction. 

As for the formal accusation of plotting against the unity 
and indivisibility of the Republic, and the liberty and safety 
of the nation, one would not have thought that anyone in 
these days disputed the fact that these accusations were a 
mere formula used by people of any party or creed to cover 
their real motives when they wanted to denounce their own 
particular enemies. As to Mme. Roland herself, I said 
the servile words quoted by Mr. Rivers were obviously 
insincere, because they do not stand the only real test of 
sincerity, the test of life and action. I cordially agree with 
Mr. Rivers that Mme. Roland made a pleasant picture sitting 
in silence at her desk or doing embroidery and listening to 
other people talking. But such occupations and realisations are 
surely common to everybody, whether they are politically 
ambitious or not. Even Mr. Balfour plays golf. But I admit 
that Mme. Roland’s power of silence is indeed a rare gift 
among politicians. And at that very desk in, what she says, 
Marat was pleased to call her ‘“‘ boudoir,’’ important political 
documents were written, one of which is described as a letter 
“to the Pope,”’ in the name of the Executive Council of 
France, ‘‘ drawn up ”’ by the hand of a woman. 

That Mme. Roland was a shrinking, feminine woman, 
keeping out of politics unless she was thrust into them, I do 
not think is at all an accurate description of her, who was a 
Republican before the Revolution, and a political enthusiast 
who believed that ‘‘ everything becomes a noble spirit.’’ Nor 
can one imagine that she would have sat in the National 
Assembly even for one day and made eloquent speeches if she 
really and truly considered “‘ any public réle, however insigni- 
ficant, as unbecoming to her sex.”’ 

What she said in her defence—‘‘I never passed the limits 
imposed on me by my sex ’—needs no comment, as it was 
manifestly in answer to the repeated criticisms of her enemies, 
who did not share Mr. Rivers’s view of her retiring nature, 
but were much irritated by her interference in public affairs. 
Danton, asking the Assembly from the Tribune whether it 
would not be well to find out the opinion of Mme. Roland, 
would no doubt have been surprised at such an estimate of 
her character. 

Mme. Roland’s real opinion of herself and her abilities was 
not at all a humble one. In her memoirs she describes herself 
quite simply as being of a gentle disposition, a strong mind, 
a solid understanding, an extremely affectionate heart, and an 
exterior which announced these qualities. She explains how 
she was engrossed with public affairs, how she considered 
women who were everlastingly preocupied with their house- 
holds were insupportable. Her reasons for her own political 
activity were very simple and beautiful : ‘‘ I love* my country, 





I was an énthusiast in the cause of liberty.”” She was very 
candid in her memoirs and she lets us see the pettier side of 
her nature in sentences like this: ‘‘ Never did I feel the 
slightest temptation to become one day an author. I per- 
ceived very early that a woman who gains this title loses far 
more than she wins. The men do not love her, women criti- 
cise her.” 

In face of such sentences it is not decrying Mme. Roland’s 
character to say she was not free from the last infirmity of 
noble minds, and loved personal success so that she would 
sometimes sacrifice absolute sincerity to the practical necessity 
of pleasing men. And here and there in Mme. Roland’s other- 
wise noble character we find traces of a weakness common 
enough in all times and lands among the successful members of 
an oppressed class, nation or sex. Moses was a great hero 
because, although he was adopted by an Egyptian Princess, he 
was true to his own people. I fear that most people who 
receive honour at Pharaoh’s Court are quite ready to fight on 
the side of the Egyptians. Thus one would not be the least 
surprised to hear to-morrow that Catharine of Russia, Queen 
Elizabeth, Maria Theresa, Joan of Arc, Christina of Sweden, 
or Queen Victoria had said that ‘‘ Woman’s sphere is the 
home,’’ and they should never ‘‘meddle in politics,’”’ just as I 
was not the least surprised to hear a working man, who had 
become a Cabinet Minister, gravely tell a deputation of 
weavers that politics were no use to working people. This 
chasm between personal practice and general precept, applied 
to other people of your own sex or class, you may call hard 
names if you like, or else you may simply say it is one of the 
tendencies of that dreadful thing called human nature, which 
you ‘‘ always get down to in the end.” 

Eva Gore Boortu. 


PAINTERS AS CRITICS 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy 


S1r,—I do not see that anyone has satisfactorily replied te 
Mr. Clutton-Brock in your columns. Certainly if the position 
taken up by one or two of your correspondents, that artists 
are the only (or best) art critics, can be supported by no better 
arguments than those advanced by Mr. Ludovici, then we 
may fairly leave things as they are, and allow people who are 
not artists to continue to criticise pictures. Boiled down, all 
the argument that I can make out of Mr. Ludovici’s letter 
is that “‘ when a painter views and paints a landscape, he 
strives to interpret a state of his soul,’’ and only those on 
the same human strata as himself—that is to say, artists—can 
comprehend his message. This argument falls to the ground 
at once, for the simple reason that the best landscape can 
exhibit nothing but beauty and (or) skill in imitation, and thus 
it can only appeal to the senses and not to the intellect. It is 
absurd to connect “ soul” with a painting of something that 
is inanimate. Moreover the reference to landscape specially 
is out of place, because, for the above reason, it must remain 
the lowest form of art, as it is also the simplest. Mr. 
Ludovici observes that “it is often said, with absolute truth, 
that no one can judge pictures except an artist.’’ May I ask 
who has said it, or in what book it is written, for I have been 
studying art in various directions for a quarter of a century 
and have never heard or read of this silly remark before. The 
fact is, good artists are often good critics, but indifferent 
artists could scarcely be able critics, or they would not paint. 

MAN IN THE STREET. 

Dresden, September 23. 


CURIOSITIES OF CONTROVERSY 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmMy 


S1r,—You published lately an article in which I gave my 
reasons for thinking that a man who is not a painter may be a 
good critic of pictures. In THe Acapemy for this week I find 
a long letter from Mr. A. M. Ludovici in reply to my article, 
and at the beginning of that letter is the following passage : 
“Though my relationship to the profession which gives rise 
to the point at issue renders me, like Mr. Clutton-Brock, per- 
sonally interested in the question, I shall try, like Mr. Clutton- 
Brock, to discuss it as impersonally as possible.” Reading 
this, I congratulated myself upon my opponent. Here is a 
man, I said, who is the son of a painter and who yet will 
endeavour to discuss, without heat, the question whether a 
man who is not a painter can be a good critic of pictures. So 
I read on cheerfully, and what did I find? First, that Mr. 
Ludovici agrees with me on the point we are discussing, and 
secondly that a great part of his letter is taken up with telling 
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me that I am a bad critic. Art critics, like me, he says, do 
not make the glaring errors of their predecessors, because 
“‘ they have been bullied by recent snubs into following some- 
one else’s lead, the lead of those who know—the artists in this 
world.”” Nor is he content to reproach me with what I have 
done. He also reviles me for what I should do if I had the 
chance. If Gauguin’s work were exhibited in England, he 
says, critics of my school, “‘ who have no opinion of their own, 
because they have had no training, will pretend to admire that 
which in their heart of hearts they will regard as ‘ gibberish.’ ’’ 
If this is Mr. Ludovici’s idea of impersonal discussion, may I 
ask him to send me—not of course for publication—an 
example of what he would consider a personality? 

I suppose that I ought also to ask him to give some proof 
that I have been bullied by recent snubs into following some- 
one else’s lead, and that I pretend to admire, or should, in 
some hypothetical case, pretend to admire what in my heart 
of hearts I regard as gibberish. But I confess I am not much 
interested in these assertions. What do interest me are the 
mental processes of Mr. Ludovici. How comes he to suppose 
that this is impersonal discussion, or that his personalities are 
relevant to what he professes to discuss? And why is it that 
people untrained in controversy always run into these excesses 
unless controlled by an uncommon sweetness of nature or 
desire for the truth? Mr. Ludovici, so far as I know, has no 
reason to quarrel with me. I have never heard of him before. 
Nor can I believe that he has been provoked to righteous anger 
by a passion for the truth, since he agrees with my main con- 
tention, and where he disagrees has not taken the trouble to 
understand. He quotes, for instance, two remarks of mine; 
one that painters and the public alike are apt to regard paint- 
ing as a mere means of imitating reality; the other that the 
painter has to express himself through an imitation of reality. 
And in these he finds an implied contradiction, since, according 
to him, I ratify in the second quotation the error which I 
ridicule in the first. ‘‘ The words,’’ he says, ‘‘ are not exactly 
the same, but the practical results of both points of view would 
be identical, apart from the fact that the last principle is quite 
wrong and utterly unworthy even of a critic.”’ I will not 
discuss the question whether the last principle is quite wrong 
and unworthy even of me, since Mr. Ludovici gives no reason 
for thinking so; but I will ask him to consider again whether 
there is not an essential difference between regarding the 
imitation of reality as an end in itself and regarding it as a 
means of expression. If he still thinks there is no difference— 
well, then, no doubt there is an obvious excuse for the rest of 
his letter. But if he sees a difference at last, then I suggest 
to him that he would have seen it at first if the passion which 
provoked his personalities had been a passion for the truth. 

A. CLutron-Brock. 


September 22. 


ART AND PROVIDENCE 


To the Editor of Tuk AcapEmy 

Sir,—I am glad that Mr. Frank Rutter’s perusal of ‘“ Art 
and the Camera ”’ has been the cause of his interesting and 
suggestive contribution to your issue of September 7, and I wel- 
come his comments, even though he finds fault with my argu- 
ment that the conception of a picture is of higher importance 
than the medium. Still, I am inclined to wonder if he has 
closely examined the authoritative statement that ‘‘Art is to be 
judged, not by intention, but achievement,” before accepting 
it as an incontrovertible truth. The fact is, that after much 
weighing of this sentence, it seems to me to resemble some 
of those impressive Ministerial utterances that have no mean- 
ing of their own, but lend themselves to various constructions, 
according to individual predilection. For how can you con- 
sider achievement apart from intention? Surely achievement 
2a intention at its culminating point. Achievement, says 

e dictionary, is completion, so it must be developed from 
purpose. 

I do not for a moment imagine that Mr. Rutter would 
suggest that achievement was an isolated and unpremeditated 
thing, happening suddenly by chance, without any preliminary 
process. Possibly the oracular phrase may be taken to mean 
that, as the result sometimes falls short of the imagination, 
and intention may exist without achievement—though there is 
no achievement without intention—a work of art should be 
gauged by the degree in which its purpose has been realised. 
But if this is the correct interpretation, Mr. Rutter has merely 
furnished me with further justification for urging the para- 
mount importance of the conception. There is the alternative 
translation that Art must be judged, not by conception, but 





by execution. This implies that inspiration and sentiment are 


of no account, and that everything depends on dexterous 
handiwork. The academic method of elaborately emphasising 
things of little importance accords with this construction, and 
Mr. Rutter seems to be attracted by it when he remarks that 
*‘ Art is in the delivery, not in the message.’”’ But the 
message must be in and co-existent with the delivery, and the 
two things cannot be separated. The message is the govern- 
ing and inspiring principle, and no amount of graceful delivery 
will serve if the messenger has not felt the full significance of 
what he has to say. He must himself be moved before he can 
move others. The tones of the speaker vibrate to the ideas 
and emotions that he communicates, because the delivery is 
subordinate to the message. So is the achievement to the 
conception, for thought is the dominating influence in Art, as 
elsewhere. 

The great works are those that the artist achieves because 
he must, not the ones that are idly formed by manipulating 
dabs of paint, though even such are not entirely haphazard, 
but represent latent impressions and immature conceptions, 
shaping themselves in the sub-conscious mind. If such im- 
promptu work as Mr. Rutter describes really expresses no 
vitalising thought, if it aims at no ideal, if it is not the 
direct result of fresh and lively observation, it may still do 
for pot-boilers ; but it will strike no responsive chord, nor brin. 
home any revelation of new and beautiful truth. I take it 
that the mission of Art is to teach, by opening people’s eyes 
to beautiful evidences of an all-pervading Idea. If Art cannot 
help in this way, it sinks to the level of the photographs in 
the illustrated papers. The Art that lives does not depend on 
chance blobs of water-colour nor other accidents of craftsman- 
ship. The blobs illustrate the medium, but it is long odds 
that they are not so right in tone, value and form as to make 
them really helpful to the message—when there is one to 
deliver. Occasionally they may be so, and then artists may 
rejoice; but I would venture to suggest that in a general way 
such chance association should be regarded with suspicion. 

The heading “ Art and Providence ”’ is very appropriate, 
but I think the order of the words should be reversed, since 
the manifestation of Providence seems to be in inspiration and 
initiative, rather than in mundane material and technique. 

ANTHONY GUEST. 


BETHNAL GREEN FREE LIBRARY 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—As mayor of the borough of Bethnal Green, I would 
plead most earnestly for help and assistance for the Bethnal 
Green Free Library. This institution is not only doing a work 
of great value, in providing means for self-education and 
recreation, but it is also helping to raise the moral tone of the 
borough. 

The great want of the present time is a new and enlarged 
building in a more prominent position, to accommodate the 
increasing number of readers, and also to provide reading 
rooms for boys and girls. Mr. G. F. Hilcken, the librarian, 
will gladly receive subscriptions or donations. 

C. E. Fox. 


A NEGLECTED FACULTY IN YOUTH 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the thoughtful article 
by Mr. Wilfred M. Leadman on “A Neglected Faculty in 
Youth,” and, while agreeing with his gloomy estimate of the 
trend of modern education, I cannot but think that things are 
not yet quite so black as he paints them. Children do still 
love magic stories. Mr. Leadman asks, “ Is it to be su 
for one moment that ——’s charming ‘children’s’ fairy 
stories are read by children? ’’ Well, in point of fact they 
are. I happen to know that this author receives hundreds 
of letters from children, a constant stream of letters in 
which the children express their appreciation of the stories 
and ask for more. Letters from all parts of the world, even 
from Australia, where the children are taught in the public 
schools ‘‘ not to believe in fairies.” I have myself tried the 
““ magic ” stories of the author in question on children who, 
at first sight, seemed quite hopeless, and always with the 
best results. Such stories as these do, precisely, seem to do 
what Mr. Leadman wants done—to “ quicken the withered 
imagination of a young generation swayed . . . by merciless 
logic.” 

E. NEssIT. 

September 19. 
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Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower- 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


supplies the nerve cells with healih-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 
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in making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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A READABLE WEEKLY 


“ Public Opinion " was very much prized by Thomas 
Carlyle, and was one of the last journals he read, 
said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in “The British Weekly.” 


PUBLIC OPINION 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


“Public Opinion ” is eminently a readable paper. There is no 
padding in it. It is a paper which exists to put on record the ideas which 








men are thinking, and especially the ideas which make for Religious,. 


Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress as these are recorded in the 
world’s books, papers and magazines. 

It is a paper specially suited for those who exert public influence—for 
Public Opinion” does not reflect one side of life only—it seeks to 
cover all sides of thought and opinion. 

It is the bare truth to say that there is no other paper published in 
Great Britain which every week contains such stimulus to thought, or 
such a vast amount of real information presented lucidly and in a read- 
able type. 

“Public Opinion” is published every Friday, and its price is 
Twopence. It has been in existence 47 years. 

* Public Opinion ” can be obtained from any newsagent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for ene year to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place abroad for 138. per annum. 
Orders should be addressed to :— 


“Public Opinion,” 30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Think 


G, Think of the number of typewriters that 
seemed popular a few years ago. 












G, Think of the different ones seeking public 
favour to-day. 


G, Then think of the Remington, which has 
been the standard since typewriters were in- 
vented, and which maintains its supremacy 
solely through its lasting merit. 


@, The man who seeks experience may seek it 
anywhere, but the man who heeds ex- 
perience buys the 


Remington 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.Cc., 
322 REGENT STREET, W., 


and all Large Towns. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the PRINCIPAL COLLECTIONS OF NOTE. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS 
E AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Permanent Photo- 
graphic Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees 

of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 

the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALS, MSS., DRAWINGS, 

ENGRAVINGS, ART OBJECTS, MICROSCOPIC WORK, &c. 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring 
Book Illustrations of the very highest quality. 


SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs 
and Tint Blocks of Notable Au For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged A phabetically under Artists’ Names. 


POST FREE ONE SHILLING. 














A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW.C. 














SCRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE 


(ENGLISH EDITION) 


Theodore Roosevelt is at his best in a charming nature article, “ Small Country 
Neighbours,” in the October Scribner. Every one—layman or scientist—will 
find this notable contribution most refreshing. 


“Chateau and Country Life in France,” by Mary King Waddington, is admirably 
described and fascinatingly illustrated. You will also find bright, interesting fiction 
and coloured illustrations of a high order. 


This remarkable autumn number is one of the Magazines you will want to buy and take 
home. Now on sale everywhere in Great Britain and Ireland and on the Continent. 


Scribner's Magazine i is a monthly periodical of highest quality for those 
who love the best in literature and art. 


Containing best fiction and the most vital contributions of the best living writers, 
illustrated by the best artists. 


Scribner’s Magazine is neither sensational nor dull ; never shallow or insipid. 


It is progressive, timely and inspiring, and always entertaining, interesting and satisfying. 
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